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PART  1 

‘‘  Master  Brunette,  this  my  little  maid 
Is  come  to  spend  her  Easter-tide  with  you  ; 

Not  that  she  reckons  feasting  as  her  due — 

Whose  need  is  hardly  to  be  fed,  but  read. 

Not  in  a hurry  can  her  sense  be  weighed 
Nor  mid  the  jests  of  any  noisy  crew. 

Ah  ! and  she  wants  a little  coaxing  too 
Before  she’ll  get  into  another’s  head. 

But  if  you  do  not  find  her  meaning  clear 
You’ve  many  Brother  Alberts  hard  at  hand. 

Whose  wisdom  will  respond  to  any  call. 

Consult  with  them,  and  do  not  laugh  at  her  ; 

And  if  she  still  is  hard  to  understand. 

Apply  to  Master  Janus  last  of  all.” 

Rossetti’s  Trans. 

Early  Italian  Poets.^ 

'T^HE  above  lines  are  supposed  to  have  been  sent 
by  Dante  to  his  friend,  Brunetto  Latini, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  to  insert  them  here,  seeing  that  they 
go  far  to  help  my  theory  that  the  Vita  Nuova  is 
allegorical  and  mystical.  It  is  true  that  their  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned,  but  we  may  suppose 
Rossetti  had  fairly  good  reasons  for  attributing  them 
* Muses  Library  (Routledge). 
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to  Dante.  The  Brother  Albert  referred  to  is  probably  I ‘ 
the  great  Dominican  theologian  Albert  of  Cologne,  j 
the  “ Universal  Doctor.”  The  allusion  to  him  | 
would  indicate  the  mystical,  and  that  to  the  two-  ! 
faced  God  Janus  the  allegorieal  nature  of  the  Vita  r 
Nuova.  Brunetto  is  exhorted  to  read  the  poem  with  i 
deliberation,  and  alone.  Doubtless  Dante  feared  that 
the  story  of  this  delicate  spiritual  love  of  his  might 
become  a subject  for  jesting,  if  communicated  to  i 
Brunetto’ s friends.  The  visions,  ecstasies  and  tears 
which  bore  such  a sacred  meaning  to  the  poet  would  ' 
have  been  treated  by  them,  perhaps,  as  his  dream 
in  the  first  Sonnet  was  by  his  namesake,  Dante  de 
Maiano.  They  would  have  been  attributed  to  the 
“ vapours,”  and  the  author  have  been  recommended 
to  seek  the  advice  of  a leech.  (See  Early  Italian  ' 
Poets.) 

Indeed,  the  Vita  Nuova  as  a love  story,  “ pur  et 
simple,”  leaves  itself  open  to  such  scoffers.  Hence  ■ 
the  tendency,  in  those  who  reject  the  allegorical  ' 
theory  for  the  central  figure,  to  compromise  with 
regard  to  the  minor  incidents.  Some  of  these  they 
admit  to  be  allegorical  and  mystical,  and  the  love  • 
to  be  highly  idealistic,  a stepping-stone  to  the  love 
of  God.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  reading  gives  no 
help  at  all.  We  still  have  not  got  away  from  the  fact  ^ 
that  these  extraordinary  experiences  are  produced  jh 
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by  the  sight  of,  words  and  thoughts  about  Beatrice, 
and  are  directly  attributable  to  her  influence.  Let 
us  take  Dante’s  first  encounter  with  her,  as  related 
in  the  opening  paragraph,  and  its  effects.* 

He  tells  us  the  glorious  lady  of  his  mind  appeared 
to  his  eyes,  who  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  “ who 
knew  not  what  they  were  calling  her.” 

Note  that  he  calls  her  the  lady  of  his  mind,  as  if  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  her  appeal  was  not  to  the 
senses.  Also  note  the  mysterious  reference  to  her 
name,  which  Rossetti  calls  the  most  puzzling  sentence 
in  the  Vita  Nuova;  and  so  it  must  be  to  those  who, 
like  Rossetti,  imagine  that  it  refers  to  Beatrice  Por- 
tinari,  for  there  can  be  no  special  reason  for  mystery 
in  connection  with  her  name.  If,  however,  we 
interpret  the  allusion  as  being  meant  for  some  Divine 
attribute,  such  as  Eternal  Wisdom,  or  Divine  Charity, 
or  Contemplation,  which  Dante  has  chosen  to  per- 
sonify, in  the  same  manner  as  he  personified  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Odes,  then  the  meaning  becomes 
obvious.  The  name  “ Beatrice  ” signifies  “ Giver 
of  Blessedness.”  Many  who  were  giving  this  name 
to  Dante’s  “ lady  ” knew  neither  who  she  was, 
nor  had  any  experimental  knowledge,  as  Dante  had, 
of  the  blessedness  she  was  able  to  give ; therefore 

* Temple  Classics  : Vita  Nuova  (Trans.).  Published  by  Dent 
& Son, 
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they  knew  not  what  (that  which)  they  were  calling  fl 
her — in  fact,  knew  not  that  she  was  a supernatural  iy 
“ Beatrice.” 

She  was  clothed,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  a subdued  ! 
and  modest  crimson.  Crimson  is  the  mystical  hue 
of  charity,  subdued  and  modest,  according  to  the  i i 
manner  in  which  his  youthful  soul,  at  the  age  of  » 
nine,  could  love  God. 

“ The  vital  spirit  which  dwelleth  in  the  most  secret 
chamber  of  the  heart  began  to  tremble  so  mightily  that  ;• 
it  was  horribly  apparent  in  the  least  of  my  pulses,  and  ; 
trembling  it  said  these  words  : ‘ Ecce  Deus  fortior  me, 
qui  veniens  dominabitur  mihi  ’ (‘  Behold  a God  greater 
than  I who  is  come  to  master  me  ’).  At  that  moment 
the  animal  spirit  which  dwelleth  in  the  high  chamber 
to  which  all  the  spirits  of  sense  carry  their  perceptions 
began  to  marvel  much,  and  speaking  especially  to 
the  spirits  of  sight  said  these  words : ‘ Apparuit  jam 
beatitudo  vestra  ! ’ Behold  your  blessedness  ! ').  At 
that  moment  the  natural  spirit  which  dwells  in  that 
part  where  our  nourishment  is  distributed  said  these 
words : ‘ Heu  miser  ! quia  frequentur  impeditus  ero 
deinceps  ! ’ (‘  Miserable  that  I am,  how  often  henceforth 
must  I be  impeded  ! 

The  “ vital  spirit  ” probably  means  that  higher 
part  of  the  soul  where  reside  the  memory,  under- 
standing and  will.  It  is  true  that  Dante  says  it 
resideth  in  the  heart,”  but  in  Chap.  VII.  of  the 
Convivio  he  tells  us  that  he  means  the  heart  to  be 
taken  as  the  most  secret  recess  within^  and  not  any  I 
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special  part  of  the  soul  or  body.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  he  has  just  spoken  of  Beatrice  as  the  glorious 
lady  of  his  mind!  In  the  Third  Treatise  of  the  Con- 
vivio  he  explains  that  when  he  speaks  of  love  dis- 
coursing “ in  my  mind,”  he  means  it  to  be  understood 
as  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  declares  that  he 
wishes  specially  to  exclude  the  idea  of  love  “ for 
delight  of  sense.”  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that 
he  has  the  same  object  in  view  in  calling  Beatrice 
the  lady  of  his  mind,  and  that  the  vital  spirit 
first  mentioned  dwelt  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
mind. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mind  of  Dante  through 
meditation  in  the  light  of  faith  had  conceived  an 
idea  of  God,  or  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  as 
Love,  or  Wisdom,  or  of  Divine  Charity,  and  contem- 
plated it  with  a delight  which  inflamed  his  will  with 
the  love  of  God,  which  love  was  even  felt  by  the 
senses,  so  as  to  cause  his  heart  to  throb  and  tremble. 
All  this  took  place,  as  it  were,  interiorly,  before  the 
brain  took  cognisance,  and  reflected  on  the  Blessed- 
ness which  had  appeared.  The  attitude  of  the  lower 
nature  is  very  significant.  It  is  indeed  the  distressful 
cry  of  “ Brother  Ass,”  foreseeing  and  bewailing 
in  advance  the  burdens  to  be  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
awakened  and  imperial  spirit.  It  anticipates  the 
curb  upon  the  passions  of  prayer,  watching  and 
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fasting.  If  I do  not  mistake,  this  experience  is 
similar  in  effect  to  what  is  often  called  “ Conversion,” 
or  the  beginning  of  the  Purgative  Way  in  the  path 
of  Contemplation.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
sight  of  a pretty  maiden  of  nine  years  could  have 
produced  such  extraordinary  effects,  especially  upon 
the  “ natural  spirit,”  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
impeded  by  natural  love. 

There  is  another  wonderful  visitation  recorded  by 
Dante  in  Ode  VIII.,  which,  as  it  occurred  to  his 
“ infant  person,”  precludes  all  possibility  of  a natural 
solution.  The  lines  are  as  follows  * : — 

“ The  day  whereon  she  came  into  the  world,  as 
stands  recorded  in  memory’s  book  that  wanes, 

My  infant  person  sustained  a passion  never  known, 
such  that  I remained  fulfilled  with  terror. 

For  on  my  every  power  a curb  was  set  so  suddenly 
that  down  I fell  to  earth  by  reason  of  a light  that 
struck  upon  the  heart,  and  if  the  book  errs  not,  the 
main  spirit  trembled  so  mightily  that  well  it  seemed  as 
though  death  was  reached  in  this  world  by  him. 

Now  he  who  set  this  moving  has  ruth  (?)  of  it.” 

Ode  VIII.  belongs  to  those  of  the  Vita  Nuova 
cycle,  and  commentators  own  themselves  puzzled 
by  these  lines.  The  “ she  ” is,  of  course,  “ Beatrice.” 
As  the  natural  birth  of  Beatrice  Portinari  could  not 
have  had  any  effect  on  Dante’s  infant  person,  we 

* Temple  Classics  : Vita  Nuova  (Dent). 
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must  infer  that  he  speaks  of  “ her  ” as  sanetifying 
grace,  or  rather  that  with  grace  “ she,”  whom  I take 
to  mean  the  gift  of  Divine  Contemplation,  entered 
his  world,  or  soul.  This  would,  of  course,  be  at  his 
baptism.  The  account  given  of  the  experience  is 
so  lucid  that  one  might  conclude  the  memory  was 
written  on  Dante’s  own  “ book.”  This  would  denote 
the  possession  of  the  use  of  reason  from  his  baptism, 
a gift  rarely  bestowed,  even  upon  the  Saints.  We 
read  in  the  life  of  Ven.  Catherine  Emmerich  that  she 
remembered  all  that  happened  on  the  day  of  her 
baptism.  Whether  Dante’s  own  memoiy  recorded 
the  event,  or  whether  “ memory’s  book  that  wanes  ” 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  story  of  a 
nurse  or  servant,  who  had  witnessed  and  been  struck 
by  the  seizure,  it  is  clear  that  Dante  placed  it  in 
the  same  category  as  the  raptures  of  his  ninth  and 
succeeding  years.  To  me  these  lines  are  a key  to  the 
Vita  Nuova,  establishing  its  mystical  character,  and 
placing  Beatrice  on  the  same  allegorical  plane  as  the 
“ lady  ” of  the  Convivio,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  is 
identical. 

At  this  point  the  question  may  very  reasonably 
be  asked  why  I should  assume  for  Dante  in  his  early 
life  such  a wonderful  capacity  for  the  reception  of 
mystical  impressions,  such  a sensitiveness  to  the 
Divine  Touch.  My  authority  is  Dante  himself. 
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By  the  lips  of  Beatrice,  in  Purg,^  Canto  xxx.,  he  tells 
us  what  he  was  in  his  youth  : — 

“Not  alone 

Through  operation  of  the  mighty  orbs 
That  mark  each  seed  to  some  predestined  aim 
As  with  aspect,  or  fortunate,  or  ill. 

The  constellations  meet ; but  through  benign 
Largess  of  heavenly  graces^  which  rain  down 
From  such  an  height  as  mocks  our  vision,  this  man 
Was  in  the  freshness  of  his  being  such, 

So  gifted  virtually,  that  in  him 

All  better  habits  wondrously  had  thrived — 

These  looks  sometime  upheld  him,  for  I showed 
My  youthful  eyes,  and  led  him  by  their  light 
In  upright  walking.” 

Cary’s  Trans,^ 

In  his  letter  to  Can  Grande,  in  treating  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  Dante  insists  with  impressive  earnest- 
ness that  he  had  experienced  mystical  exaltation, 
and  had  attained,  like  St  Paul,  to  sight  and  knowledge 
of  things  not  given  unto  man  to  utter. 

The  path  which  leads  to  the  Mount  of  Perfection 
is  long  and  rugged.  The  point  which  Dante  has 
attained  in  the  Paradiso  presupposes  a considerable 
time  of  preparation.  Dante’s  acknowledgment  to 
Can  Grande  throws  a revealing  light  on  the  Vita 
Nuova,  as  being  the  first  stage  on  the  road  to  the 
Mountain,  the  Odes  and  Convivio  marking  the  second, 
as  will  be  seen  later. 


* Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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To  return  to  the  Vita  Nuova,  however,  the  next 
experience  worthy  of  record  after  the  first,  at  the  age 
of  nine,  is  the"^iving  of  the  salutation.  This  indicates 
a further  advance  by  Dante  in  the  interior  life. 
This  time  Beatrice  ” appears  to  him  dressed  in 
purest  white,  which  I take  to  represent  the  cleanness 
of  heart  which  deserves  to  see  God,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  two  elder  ladies,  doubtless  standing  for 
Faith  and  Hope,  which  are  born  before  Charity  in  the 
soul.  From  his  lady  he  receives  a salutation  of  such 
efficacy  that  by  it  he  ‘‘  beheld  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  blessedness.”  And  as  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
heard  words  of  hers,  such  sweetness  possessed  him, 
that,  like  one  drunken,  he  withdrew  from  all,  into  the 
solitude  of  his  own  apartment.  Although  he  does  not 
in  this  place  tell  what  the  salutation  particularly 
wrought  in  him,  I shall  borrow  his  description  of 
its  effects  from  par.  xi.,  and  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

I say  that  when  she  appeared  from  any  direction, 
by  the  hope  of  her  wondrous  salutation  no  enemy  was 
left  to  me,  but  rather  a flame  of  charity  possessed  me 
which  made  me  pardon  whomsoever  had  offended  me, 
and  to  him  who  had  then  asked  me  concerning  any 
matter,  my  answer  would  have  been  simply  ‘ Love  ’ 
with  a countenance  clothed  in  humility.  And  if  she 
were  somewhat  nigh  to  giving  her  salutation  a spirit 
of  Love  destroying  all  the  other  feeble  spirits  of  sense 
thrust  forth  the  feeble  little  spirits  of  sight.  And  when 
this  most  gentle  lady  gave  salutation,  so  far  from  Love 
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being  such  a medium  as  might  dull  the  unbearable 
beatitude,  he  seemed  rather  to  become  such  by  surfeit 
of  sweetness  that  my  body  which  was  wholly  under  his 
rule,  many  times  fell  like  a heavy  lifeless  thing.  So 
that  it  plainly  appears  that  my  beatitude  lay  in  her 
salutation  which  many  times  exceeded  and  over- 
flowed my  capacity.” 

Dante’s  description  of  what  he  calls  the  salutation 
and  its  effects  tallies  with  what  St  Teresa  describes 
as  occurring  in  the  “ fourth  mansions  of  the  soul.” 
Hitherto  his  sweetness  in  devotion  had  been  gained 
by  “ seeking  his  lady,”  that  is  by  the  labour  of  medi- 
tation, always,  of  course,  with  God’s  grace.  Now  the 
“ Giver  of  Blessedness  ” deigns  to  give  him  abundant 
interior  sweetness  without  any  effort  of  his  own  save 
correspondence  with  the  grace  by  seeking  retirement. 
This  joy  comes  direct  from  God,  St  Teresa  tells  us,* 
it  fills  the  heart  to  the  brim,  and  the  delight  overflows 
through  all  the  faculties  until  it  reaches  the  body. 
The  whole  physical  part  of  our  nature,  she  says, 
shares  in  this  sweetness.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Dante  describes  even  what  happened  when  “ she  was 
nigh  to  giving  salutation.”  St  Teresa  tells  us  that 
a certain  prayer  of  recollection  is  wont  to  precede  the 
consolations,  then  the  soul  retires  as  it  were  into 
itself,  and  the  senses  and  exterior  surroundings  lose 

* Interior  Oastle,  Trans,  by  F.  Zimmerman  (Thomas  Baker  Co., 
Publishers). 
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their  hold.  Compare  this  with  the  description  of 
the  “ little  spirits  of  sense  and  sight  ” being  put  to 
flight  in  Dante’s  case.  The  charity  and  humility 
which  he  felt  are  necessary  and  indispensable  adjuncts 
in  the  soul  so  favoured. 

Blosius  also  tells  us  that  souls  advanced  a certain 
degree  in  the  love  of  God  sometimes  experience 
such  exaltation  of  soul  and  such  intense  joy  of  mind 
that  the  weak  body  cannot  bear  it,  but  allows  the 
joy  to  break  forth  in  words  and  gestures.  Such 
favoured  souls  are  inundated  with  plentiful  sweetness, 
and  are  joined  to  God  interiorly  by  a sweet  embrace 
of  love  in  sensible  union.  Surely  these  descriptions 
agree  entirely  with  Dante’s  account  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions. The  beatitude  which  overflowed  his  capacity 
and  inebriated  him  with  sw'eetness  came  not  from 
any  human  source  but  from  the  same  fountain 
whence  St  Teresa  and  other  “ lieges  of  love  ” drew  the 
water  springing  up  into  Eternal  Life. 

It  is  deserving  of  note  by  those  who  believe  Beatrice 
to  be  a real  woman  that  Dante  observes  of  the  saluta- 
tion that  in  receiving  it  he  heard  his  lady’s  voice  for 
the  first  time  addressed  to  him.  Seeing  that  he  had 
been  “ seeking  his  lady  ” constantly  for  the  past  nine 
years,  it  would  be  scarcely  conceivable  that  she  had 
never  addressed  a word  to  him  in  all  that  time. 

The  remarkable  Vision  of  which  I have  already 
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spoken  occurred  to  our  poet  immediately  after  the  i 
salutation.  In  his  sleep  a “ Lord  of  fearful  aspect  ” 
appeared  to  him,  who  said,  “ Ego  Dominus  tuus  ” (“  I 
am  thy  Lord  ”).  In  his  arms  he  bore  Beatrice,  i 
naked,  save  for  a light  crimson  drapery.  In  one  of  I 
his  hands  he  held  Dante’s  heart  all  flaming,  and,  I 
waking  the  lady,  he  so  wrought  her  by  his  art  that  she 
ate  the  heart.  The  Vision  appeared  joyful  for  a time,  ; 
but  presently  wept,  and  disappeared  heavenwards,  : 
bearing  Beatrice  with  him. 

This  Lord,  who  is  described  as  “ appearing  in  a : 
cloud  of  the  hue  of  flame,”  I take  to  mean  the  Eternal 
Father,  Who  in  Holy  Writ  is  often  mentioned  as 
enveloped  in  mystic  clouds  : “ The  Lord  went  before  t 
them  by  day  in  the  pillar  of  a cloud  ” (Ex.) ; “ Clouds  I 
and  darkness  are  round  about  Him  ” (Ps.  xcvi.).  ' 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  “ Divine  Cloud,”  which  is 
that  inaccessible  light  in  which  God  is  said  to  dwell.  ■ 
She  whom  the  Lord  holds  in  His  arms  is  Divine  Charity, 
or  Contemplation,  still  asleep  in  that  inner  sanctuary  | 
of  his  soul.  “ Whose  keys  are  at  the  cincture  hung,  ' 
of  God.”  To  unlock  that  citadel,  to  awake  the 
sleeping  inmate,  to  cause  the  already  burning  heart 
of  Dante  to  be  assimilated  by  her,  this  is  the  work 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  He  rejoices  when  His 
desire  is  accomplished,  but  in  the  sequel  His  joy  is 
changed  to  sadness,  and,  weeping.  He  bears  away  His 
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precious  burden.  This  latter  part  of  the  Vision  is 
a prediction  of  the  deprivation  of  all  comfort  in  Divine 
things  which  the  future  holds  for  Dante. 

After  these  experiences  (par.  iv.)  he  informs  us 
that  his  natural  spirit  became  so  impeded  from  con- 
stant thinking  of  his  lady  that  his  frail  and  wasted 
appearance  caused  alarm,  and  he  was  assailed  by 
many  questions.  He  confessed  to  his  friends  that  it 
liras  indeed  Love  which  had  brought  him  to  such  a 
pass,  but  when  pressed  to  name  the  object  of  his 
jaffections,  he  only  smiled.  St  Teresa  tells  us  that 
after  interior  sweetness  and  dilation  the  soul  is  not 
as  restrained  as  formerly  in  God’s  service,  but  enjoys 
more  liberty  of  spirit ; that  it  does  not  dread  the  loss 
of  health  by  austerities^  and  is  ‘‘  more  desirous  than 
before  of  doing  penance''  Are  not  these  words  very 
significant,  as  throwing  a light  upon  the  meaning 
of  those  frail  looks,  that  suffering  of  the  natural 
spirit  ” following  upon  the  previous  narrative  ? It 
is  very  evident  that  the  forebodings  of  “ Brother 
Ass  ” were  only  too  well  verified,  and  that  Dante 
was  imposing  upon  himself  bodily  mortifications. 
Apparently  he  found  it  difficult  to  guard  his  secret 
from  being  discovered  at  this  time,  as  the  scene  in 
church  will  show. 


“ One  day  it  came  to  pass  that  this  most  gentle 
lady  sat  in  a place  where  words  of  the  Queen  of  Glory 
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were  being  heard,  and  I was  in  a place  from  which 
I could  behold  my  beatitude  ; and  in  the  midway 
between  her  and  me  in  a direct  line  sat  a gentle  lady 
of  most  pleasing  mien,  who  gazed  at  me  many  times, 
marvelling  at  my  look,  which  seemed  to  find  its  end 
in  her ; whereby  many  became  aware  of  her  gazing, 
and  so  far  was  heed  given  thereto,  that  departing 
from  this  place,  I heard  say  behind  me,  ‘ Behold 
how  such  a lady  wasteth  this  man’s  person,’  and  by 
their  naming  her  who  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the 
direct  line  which  started  from  the  most  gentle  Beatrice 
and  ended  in  min§  eyes,  I learned  of  whom  they 
were  speaking.  Then  I was  comforted  greatly,  being 
assured  that  my  secret  was  not  that  day  made  common 
to  others  by  my  look.”  * 
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It  is  very  strange  that  his  secret  should  not  have ; ^ 
been  discovered  had  it  concerned  a real  woman.  | 
If  the  “ lady  ” he  had  been  seeking  for  the  past  nine  |j  j 
years  were  visibly  present,  and  in  his  line  of  vision,  : ^ 
surely  she,  and  not  a stranger,  would  have  got  the  1 
credit  of  wasting  his  heart,  yet  no  one  mentioned  her  ! | : 


Nor  would  it  have  been  very  creditable  in  our  poet,  i ^ 
“ in  whom  all  better  habits  wondrously  had  thrived,”  . ^ 


to  have  chosen  a church  as  the  scene  of  a flirtation, 
even  with  the  eyes.  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter  ^ 
to  my  mind  is  that  Dante,  flnding  himself  in  the  ' j 
Presence  of  Our  Lord,  lost  himself  in  ecstatic  prayer^  | j 
gazing  towards  the  altar.  There  being  no  person  but  ; 
the  above-mentioned  lady  between  him  and  the  altar,  ! - 
* Temple  Classics  : Vita  Nuova,  p.  13  (Dent). 
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the  fixity  and  absorption  of  his  look  were  mistakenly 
attributed  to  her  influence.  Dante’s  humility  grew 
alarmed  lest  his  secret  should  be  discovered.  Hence 
j his  resolve  to  allow  the  world  to  think  it  had 
unveiled  his  heart.  He  states  that  for  months  and 
’ years  he  concealed  him  with  this  lady,  and  made  her 
such  an  effectual  screen  of  the  truth  that  all  who 
talked  of  him  considered  her  the  objeet  of  his  affections. 
Now  since  a rumour  of  that  kind  goes  rolling  on 
and  on,  unless  eontradicted,  is  it  not  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  this  “ sereen  ” lady  was  Beatrice 
Portinari  herself  ? This  would  suffice  to  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  name  of  that  lady  being  so  persis- 
tently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  great  poet. 
He  says  his  secret  was  “ thought  to  be  known  by  all 
who  were  talking  about  him.”  Is  there  not  a con- 
nection between  that  assertion  and  the  lines  in  the 
opening  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  where  he  states  that  his 
lady  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  “ who  knew  not 
what  they  were  calling  her.”  Their  Beatrice  was  so 
called  by  them,  not  because  her  name  bore  any  signifi- 
cation to  them,but  because  itwas  given  her  at  baptism. 
His  lady.  Divine  Charity,  was  called  Beatriee  by  him 
because  the  name  signified  what  she  was  to  him — 
“ The  Giver  of  Blessedness,”  the  only  Blessedness  he 
cared  for. 

If  Boccaccio  or  others,  anxious  to  discover  who 
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Dante’s  lady  really  was,  had  questioned  the  friends  i 
of  his  youth,  they  would,  according  to  the  poet’s  own  4 
explicit  statement,  have  named  the  “ screen  ” lady,  ii 
Guido  Cavalcanti  and  others  must  have  shared  in  E 
this  delusion,  and  when  she  died  must  have  conceived 
him  to  be  a mourner,  as  he  seemed  to  be.  Here  I 
know  a difficulty  confronts  us.  Dante  informs  us 
that  the  first  “ screen  ” lady  departed  for  a far-distant 
country,  and  that  another  one  took  her  place.  This 
episode  of  the  “screen”  ladies  is  deserving  of  much 
attention  by  students  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  and  bears, 
to  my  mind,  very  greatly  upon  the  enigma  of  Dante’s! 
affections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  strange  that  in  the 
second  next  paragraph  after  he  has  informed  us  that 
he  concealed  himself  for  years  with  the  first  lady,  he 
tells  of  her  departure.  Then  there  is  the  Sonnet  which 
he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  because  it  was  expected  of 
him  that  he  should  grieve;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the 
extreme  and  abrupt  suddenness  of  the  transition 
from  her  to  another,  and  the  scandal  which  was  caused 
by  his  connection  with  the  second  “ screen,”  leading  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  “ salutation  ” he  valued  so  much,  j 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Beatrice  Portinari.i 
was  probably  both  the  first  and  second  “ screen,”  i 
and  that  her  alleged  “ departure  ” was  a veiled 
allusion  to  her  leaving  the  single  for  the  married  state. 
This  would  account  for  his  saying  about  the  years 
in  which  he  used  her  for  a “ screen.”  I think  Dante  S 
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! discovered  that  he  had  given  her  more  of  his  heart 
than  he  had  suspected  or  desired,  henee  his  lament 
in  the  Sonnet  that  “ he  had  lost  all  his  exultancy.” 
He  suspected  that  the  “ life  so  sweet  and  ealm  ” 
and  the  “ treasure  of  love,”  which  should  have  had 
commerce  with  Heaven  only,  had  unconsciously 
become  tainted  with  earth.  The  “ departure  ” of 
I this  lady  disquieted  him  more  than  “ he  would  have 
thought  possible.”  He  fears  to  enter  into  himself 
lest  he  should  find  himself  very  poor  in  Divine  Love. 
This  is  how  his  “ lady  ” comes  to  be  connected  with 
the  Sonnet.  He  tells  us  she  was  the  “ immediate 
cause  ” of  certain  words  which  are  in  this  Sonnet 
(vii.),  “as  is  apparent  to  him  who  understandeth  it.” 
We  perceive  here  again  a need  of  special  understanding, 
and  we  observe  in  the  notes  to  the  Temple  Classics 
Edition  of  the  Vita  Nuova  * that  students  of  Dante 
are  vexed  by  this  problem.  They  consider  that,  as 
Dante  wrote  the  prose  narrative  some  years  after  the 
Sonnet,  he  may  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  have 
read  a meaning  into  the  latter  which  was  not  originally 
there.  I cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  I think  that 
about  this  time  Dante  shows  himself  to  be  in  genuine 
distress  of  mind.  Under  cover  of  a sorrow  which 
he  wishes  us  to  consider  caused  by  the  “ screen  ” 
lady,  there  is  a genuine  affliction  of  spirit  of  which  his 
“ lady  ” is  indeed  the  immediate  cause,  since  he  is 
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stabbed  by  pangs  of  contrition,  and  perhaps  ofi 
wounded  pride,  at  discovering  that  he  had  swerved — 
though  ever  so  slightly — towards  a creature.  Thejl 
journey  wherein  he  meets  Love  as  a Wayfarer  looking! 
on  the  ground  is  an  allegorical  description  of  his 
wandering  mind  which,  to  his  grief,  is  still  “ faring  i 
farther  from  his  Beatitude,”  and  drifting  in  the  direc- ); 
tion  of  the  “ screen  ” lady.  Love  is  described  as  a 
Wayfarer,  “ with  eyes  seeking  the  ground,”  to  indicate  ; 
Dante’s  own  ineonstancy  and  earth-bound  vision.  i 
The  “ river  fair  and  clear  ” I take  to  be  the  Sacra-  f 
ment  of  Penance,  where  he  hopes  to  gain  pardon  and  i 
peaee. 

That  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mastery  over  : 
himself  for  a time  is  evidently  meant  to  be  conveyed  : 
under  the  figure  of  the  return  of  his  heart,  and  of  i 
a great  portion  of  love  which  had  gone  astray.  The  > 
matter  of  the  seeond  “ sereen  ” lady  is  passed  over 
quickly  ; it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  introduced  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  loss  of  the  salutation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  seandal  should  have  arisen  in  ' 
connection  with  this  lady,  though  no  such  deplorable 
consequence  had  ensued  in  the  first  case.  This  i 
would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  theory  that 
this  lady  was  none  other  than  Beatrice  married. 
Naturally,  her  husband  was  not  permitted  to  be  in  i 
ignorance  of  the  reports  concerning  her  and  Dante  ; , 
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naturally,  also,  he  was  jealous,  as  Italian  husbands  are 
usually  supposed  to  be.  Probably  he  assumed 
certain  Sonnets  to  be  meant  for  her,  which  were,  as 
usual,  meant  for  a higher  love — hence  the  scandal. 
The  second  “ screen  ” lady  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
the  Vita  Nuova  after  this  designedly  brief  and  confused 
reference  to  her,  but  we  may  presume  that  whether 
she  was  identical  with  the  first  lady,  or  a different 
person,  her  name  continued  to  be  coupled  with  that 
of  Dante,  and  that  if  the  first  lady  were  not  Beatrice 
Portinari,  the  second  was.  To  have  a lady,  real  or 
pretended,  to  be  the  recipient  of  love  sonnets  seems 
to  have  been  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
a poet  in  Dante’s  time.  As  our  poet,  though  not  of 
the  world,  yet  elected  to  live  in  the  world,  he  con- 
formed to  its  customs  in  so  far  as  they  were  innocent. 
For  one  favoured  with  such  spiritual  gifts  as  Dante, 
the  world  was  dangerous,  a fact  which  his  later 
experiences  abundantly  prove,  when  one  regards  them 
from  a supernatural  standpoint. 

At  the  time  of  which  I am  writing,  that  is  the  period 
of  the  loss  of  the  salutation,  he  was  suffering  a keen 
inner  conflict.  He  bathed  the  ground  with  his  tears, 
he  tells  us,  and  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  that  sweet 
spiritual  comfort  was  proportionate  to  his  ecstatic 
joy  in  its  reception.  It  is  superfluous  to  tell  those 
who  have  studied  the  mystics  how  inevitable  are  the 
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interior  trials,  the  darkness,  the  bitterness  of  soul, 
which  now  Dante  seems  to  experience  for  the  first 
time.  In  his  sleep  a Vision  for  the  second  time 
appeared  to  him.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  happened 
both  at  the  inception  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
“ salutation.”  Doubtless  these  Visions  in  sleep  were 
sent  from  God  for  the  guidance  of  His  servant  at 
critical  times,  or  under  cover  of  them  he  wishes 
to  disclose  certain  inner  spiritual  locutions,  such  as 
are  spoken  of  by  B.  Angela  of  Foligno,  by  which 
he  was  enlightened!  upon  all  in  which  he  desired 
illumination. 

“ In  the  midst  of  my  sleep  methought  I saw  a youth  J 
arrayed  in  pure  white  garments,  sitting  alongside  me 
in  my  chamber,  and  deep  in  thought  as  far  as  his 
appearance  went.  He  gazed  at  me  where  I lay, 
and  when  he  had  gazed  at  me  a while  methought  he 
called  on  me  sighing,  and  said  these  words  : ‘ Fili  me 
tempus  est  ut  prsetermittantur  simulacra  nostra.’  * 
Then  methought  I knew  him,  because  he  called  me 
even  as  in  my  dreams  erewhile  he  had  many  times 
called  me.  And  gazing  at  me,  methought  he  wept 
piteously,  and  was  awaiting  some  word  from  me, 
wherefore  reassuring  myself  I began  thus  to  speak 
with  him  : ‘ Lord  of  all  nobleness  wherefore  weepest 
thou  ? ’ And  he  said  these  words  to  me : ‘ Ego 
tanquam  centrum  circuli,  cui  simili  modo  se  habent 
circumferentise  partes,  tu  autem  non  sic  ’ (‘I  am  as 
the  centre  of  the  circle  to  which  all  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference bear  a like  relation  but  with  thee  ’tis  not  so  ’). 
Then  pondering  over  his  words  methought  he  spoke  i 

* “ My  son,  it  is  time  to  cease  our  counterfeiting.^* 
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to  me  very  darkly,  so  that  I forced  myself  to  speak, 
I and  said  these  words  to  him  : ‘ Why  is  this  my  Lord  that 
thou  speakest  so  darkly  to  me  ? ’ And  he  said  to 
me  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  ‘ Ask  no  more  than  may  be 
for  thy  good.’  ” * 

The  first  sentence  spoken  by  the  Vision  I take  to 
I imply  that  Dante’s  love  of  God  has  become  but  a 
i counterfeit ; the  second  bears  upon  the  same  subject, 

I and  is  an  admonition  to  him  to  aspire  to  that  state 
of  supreme  detachment  wherein  all  things  shall  be 
alike  to  him.  When  Dante  wrote  of  the  circle  of 
Mystics  in  the  12th  Canto  of  the  Paradiso,  he  described 
himself  as  being  with  Beatrice  in  the  centre. 

‘‘  From  centre  to  the  circle  and  so  back 
From  circle  to  the  centre  w^ater  moves 
In  the  round  chalice,  even  as  the  blow 
Impels  it,  inwardly,  or  from  without. 

Such  was  the  image  glanced  into  my  mind 
As  the  great  spirit  of  Aquinum  ceased. 

And  Beatrice  after  him  her  words 
Resumed  alternate.”  f 

To  the  midst  of  that  circle  he  had  then  at  length 
penetrated,  from  the  darkest  depths  and  by  the  hardest 
road.  In  the  circle  were  those  who  had  been  his 
guides  and  inspirers  in  the  mystic  way : St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Albert  of  Cologne,  Richard  of  St  Victor, 
etc.  Beatrice,  or  Divine  Contemplation,  introduced 

* Temple  Classics  : Vita  Nuova,  p.  31  (Dent), 
t Cary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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him  after  many  vicissitudes  into  that  blessed  company. 
The  youthful  Vision  may  perhaps  mean  the  second 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  the  “ Lord  of  fearful 
aspect  ” meant  the  Father. 

In  the  Convivio  God  is  compared  to  the  sun  “ which 
circleth  all  the  world,”  and  Dante  says  that  “ God’s 
circling  is  His  Understanding.”  The  second  Person  “ 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  associated  especially  with  the  s 
Understanding,  as  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  Memory  and  Love  (see  Blosius).  * 

On  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
salutation,  the  Vision  said  : “ This  our  Beatrice  hath 
heard  from  certain  persons  that  the  lady  I named  to 
thee  in  the  way  of  sighs,  had  suffered  some  vexation 
through  thee,  and  therefore  this  most  gentle  one 
who  is  contrary  to  all  vexations  deigned  not  to  salute 
thy  person,  fearful  lest  it  be  vexful.”  The  words 
“ our  Beatrice  ” I take  to  mean  that  this  Blessedness  ! 
of  Contemplation,  which  I take  Beatrice  to  signify, 
comes  from  all  the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity — 
she  is  “ contrary  to  all  vexations  ” — that  is,  cannot 
make  herself  heard  in  a soul  divided  from  peace  and 
distracted  by  worldly  affections.  Further,  Dante 
is  advised  to  compose  certain  words  in  rhyme,  “ de- 
claring his  answering  love.”  He  is  not  to  address 
Beatrice  directly,  for  it  is  not  meet,  but  through 
the  medium  of  Flim  Who  speaks.  This,  I suggest, 

* Spiritual  Instruction  (Art  and  Book  Co.). 
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conveys  instruction  to  Dante  to  purify  himself  through 
the  merits  and  Passion  of  Christ  in  the  Sacraments, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  again  receive 
the  internal  embrace  of  Union  with  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

After  this  Vision,  and  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
injunction  received,  he  had  written  a ballad  of  love 
and  penitence,  Dante  confesses  himself  troubled  with 
disturbing  thoughts,  which  I take  to  mean  that  he 
is  sorely  tempted  to  walk  aside  from  the  path  he  has 
chosen,  because  of  the  difficulties  he  has  begun  to 
encounter.  In  the  Sonnet  of  par.  xiii.  he  describes 
the  various  conflicting  thoughts  agitating  his  mind  in 
a very  graphic  manner.  We  can  hear  the  appeal  of 
the  higher  nature,  and  of  the  lower,  calling  it  all 
madness.  There  is  joy  for  the  high  hope,  sorrow 
for  the  present  and  future  pain  for  the  long-delayed 
fulfilment  of  desired  Union,  the  fear  lest  final  perse- 
verance should  not  be  granted.  “ There  is  one  thing,” 
says  the  Imitation,  “ which  keeps  many  back  from 
spiritual  progress  and  fervent  amendment  of  life, 
and  that  is  the  apprehension  of  difficulty,  or  the  labour 
which  must  be  gone  through  in  the  conflict.” 

I should  say  that  it  was  probably  at  this  time,  when 
Dante  was  suffering  this  interior  desolation,  typified 
by  the  loss  of  the  salutation,  that  he  composed  the 
exquisite  Ode  XI.,  a prayer  for  grace  so  lovely  and 
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pathetic  that  I cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  in  full 
from  the  Temple  Classics  translation  * : 

I. 

The  torturing  memory,  that  ever  looks  back  to 
the  time  that  has  departed  from  the  one  side  assails 
my  heart  and  the  amorous  longing  that  draws  me 
towards  the  sweet  country  I have  left,  hath  on  the 
other  side  the  might  of  love. 

Nor  do  I find  such  strength  within  as  may  long  make 
defence,  gentle  my  lady,  save  it  come  from  thee. 
Wherefore  if  it  behoves  thee  for  its  deliverance  e’er 
to  do  emprise,  may  it  please  thee  send  thy  salutation, 
to  be  the  heartening  of  its  power. 

II. 

May  it  please  thee  my  lady  not  to  fail  at  this  point, 
the  heart  that  so  loveth  thee,  since  from  thee  alone 
it  looks  for  succour. 

For  good  liege  lord  ne’er  draweth  rein  when  making 
for  his  vassal  who  cries  to  him  for  grace,  for  not  him 
only  he  defendeth,  but  his  own  honour. 

And  verily,  its  pain  afflicts  me  hotlier  when  I reflect 
that  thou  my  lady,  by  love’s  own  hand  art  painted 
therewithin,  and  even  for  that  cause  shouldst  thou 
also  hold  it  far  greatlier  in  care,  for  he  from  whom 
all  good  must  needs  appear,  because  of  his  own  image 
holdeth  us  the|dearer. 

iiii. 

If  thou  shouldst  speak,  0 sweet  my  hope,  of  setting 
a delay  on  that  which  I demand,  know  that  I may 
not  longer  wait  on  it.  For  at  the  limit  of  my  power 

* Temple  Classics  : Trans,  of  Odes  (Dent). 
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I stand,  and  this  thou  shouldst  discern,  seeing  that 
I have  set  me  to  explore  my  final  hope  ; for  to  bear 
every  load  upon  his  back  a man  is  bound,  up  to  the 
mortal  weight,  e’er  he  make  trial  of  his  chief est  friend, 
for  how  he  shall  discover  him  to  stand  he  knows  not, 
and  if  it  chance  that  he  respond  amiss  to  him,  nought 
is  there  that  can  cost  so  dear  for  he  hath  the  swifter, 
and  more  bitter  death  thereby. 

IV. 

And  whom  I chiefliest  love  art  thou,  and  who  the 
greatest  gift  canst  give  me,  and  in  whom  most  my  hope 
reposes.  For  only  to  serve  thee  do  I desire  life,  and 
such  things  as  make  for  thy  honour  I demand  and  will, 
all  else  being  grievous  to  me. 

Thou  hast  the  power  to  give  me  what  no  other  may, 
for  all  the  yea  and  nay  of  me  hath  Love  placed  within 
thy  hand  ; whereat  myself  I magnify.  The  faith  I mete 
to  thee  flows  from  thy  tender  bearing,  for  whoso  looks 
on  thee  in  verity,  knows  from  without  that  within 
there  is  pity. 

V. 

Then  let  thy  salutation  now  be  launched,  and  come 
into  the  heart  that  waits  for  it,  gentle  my  lady,  e’en 
as  thou  hast  heard. 

But  know  that  at  its  entrance  it  is  found  strong 
barred  by  that  same  arrow  that  Love  discharged  the 
day  I was  made  captive. 

Whereby  the  entrance  is  disputed  to  all  other  save 
to  the  messengers  of  Love,  who  know  to  open  it,  by 
will  of  that  same  power  that  barred. 

Wherefore  in  my  conflict,  its  coming  were  but  hurt 
to  me  were  it  without  escort  of  messengers  of  that  liege 
lord  who  hath  me  in  his  power. 
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VI. 


My  ode,  brief  must  be  thy  journey ; for  thou  knowest 
that  for  that  space  now,  that  may  be  brought  about  for 
which  thou  goest. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  Ode  we  can  see  the  conflict 
between  the  love  of  God,  the  sweetness  of  which 
has  become  a “ torturing  memory,”  and  the  love  of 
creatures,  which  draws  him  with  “ amorous  longing 
to  the  “ sweet  country,”  otherwise  the  world,  from 
which  he  had  in  spirit  severed  himself.  Like  St  Paul, 
he  is  delighted  with  the  law  of  God  according  to  his 
mind,  but  he  finds  another  law  in  his  members  warring/  j 
against  the  mind.  Pathetically  he  confesses  that  he 
finds  no  strength  in  himself,  and  implores  that  beloved 
lady,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  honour,  that  she  hasten 
to  his  deliverance.  The  dryness  and  darkness  which 
follow  spiritual  consolations  so  frequently,  often  are 
the  cause  of  persons  ceasing  to  strive  for  Perfection, 
and  falling  back  upon  the  ordinary  path.  It  is  this 
that  Dante  fears  probably,  rather  than  actually 
falling  into  sin.  Pie  is  aware  that  he  is  bound  to 
bear  his  trial  patiently  to  the  limit  of  his  strength, 
and  does  not  wish  to  ask  that  he  should  be  delivered 
from  it.  He  feels,  however,  that  he  may  be  obliged  to 
do  so  at  length,  and  if  Pity  fails  him,  he  should  then 
have  to  fear  his  soul’s  death.  He  renews  his  protesta- 
tions of  Love,  of  Faith  and  of  Hope.  He  only  desires 
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life  for  the  purposes  of  serving  God — no  one  can  doubt 
that  assertion.  It  is  in  conformity  with  his  whole 
life  and  work,  and  with  his  declaration  in  the  Vulgari 
Eloquentice  that  he  was  a “ Singer  of  righteousness,” 
in  contradistinction  to  Cino  and  others,  who  were 
merely  “ Singers  of  love.”  He  protests  that  Love 
has  placed  the  control  of  him  in  God’s  hands,  for 
saying  which  he  considers  that  he  is  magnifying 
himself.  The  tender  bearing  of  Christ  is  his  attraction. 
The  gentleness  of  His  humanity  shows  the  Godhead 
united  with  it  to  be  full  of  pity.  He  implores  the 
salutation  with  renewed  ardour.  God  Himself  has 
barred  his  soul  against  all  comers.  Unless  He  Himself 
remove  the  barrier,  by  His  Messengers,  the  coming  of 
the  salutation  will  be  but  hurtful  to  him  in  his  con- 
flict. By  the  “ Messengers  of  Love  ” he  probably 
means  interior  peace,  and  the  prayer  of  recollection 
before  alluded  to,  which  calls  him  within  to  prepare 
for  the  Divine  salutation. 

The  episode  of  the  “ wedding  feast,”  which  occurs 
after  the  “ battle  of  the  various  thoughts,”  marks, 
as  I think,  a further  spiritual  advance.  Whether  the 
feast  were  real  or  allegorical  does  not  very  much  matter, 
as  Dante’s  experience  is  the  central  point  of  interest. 
One  is  free,  however,  to  speculate  on  the  subject, 
and  the  idea  presents  itself  that  Dante  may  have  been 
invited  to  the  religious  ceremony  of  Profession  of 
some  young  girl  of  Florence,  who  had  elected  to  take 
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Christ  for  her  Spouse.  Perhaps  it  was  that  Picearda 
Donati  whom  he  meets  in  the  3rd  Canto  of  the 
Paradiso.  The  “ friend  ” who  led  him  to  the  spiritual 
wedding  may  have  been  Forese,  her  brother,  not 
likely,  as  Ave  can  guess,  to  be  much  at  home  in  such 
scenes,  yet  obliged  to  appear  for  his  sister’s  sake, 
and  anxious  to  have  such  a sober  companion  as  Dante 
to  present  to  the  good  sisters.  Dante  calls  him  “ my 
innocent  friend,”  to  indicate  that  his  companion 
was  quite  ignorant  of  his  state,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  his  guide  was  his  spiritual  director,  as  other- 
wise we  might  be  tempted  to  think.  If  my  theory 
be  correct  that  Divine  Contemplation  or  Union  was 
Dante’s  “ lady,”  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  feelings  at 
finding  himself  in  her  very  home,  where  her  spirit,  as 
exemplified  in  the  great  St  Clare  and  her  companions, 
was  still  fresh,  and  where  another  virgin  was  about 
to  leave  all  things  to  follow  Christ.  Perhaps  he  felt 
a similar  call,  and  resolved  to  follow  it.  He  was 
aware  of  a tremor,  he  tells  us,  and  beheld  “ the  most 
gentle  Beatrice.”  His  senses  were  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  might  of  Love.  He  was  entirely  transformed. 
His  friend  was  obliged  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
lead  him  away.  His  words,  on  recovering  his  senses, 
in  answer  to  his  friend’s  startled  inquiries,  are  remark- 
able : “I  have  set  my  feet  in  that  region  of  life 
beyond  which  one  cannot  go  with  intent  to  return.” 
Dante  does  not  attempt  to  deny  the  difficulty  which 
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will  be  experienced  in  understanding  his  “ dubious 
woi'ds.”  He  confesses,  indeed,  that  they  are  impos- 
sible of  solution,  save  to  those  who  are  in  an  equal 
degree  with  himself  “ lieges  of  love.”  To  them,  he 
says,  “ that  is  manifest  ” which  will  enable  them  to 
understand. 

Among  the  lieges  of  that  Love  which  I assume  him 
to  mean,  St  Teresa,  by  the  clearness  of  her  explana- 
tions, is  most  likely  to  help  us  to  understand  Dante’s 
spiritual  state.  We  have  already  seen  how  similar 
in  its  operation  and  effects  the  “ salutation  ” is 
to  what  she  describes  as  occurring  in  the  fourth 
mansions.  In  the  fifth  mansions  she  compares  the 
soul  to  the  silkworm  which,  when  its  labour  is  com- 
pleted, emerges  as  a beautiful  butterfly.  It  dies, 
as  it  were  to  the  past,  and  wishes  to  fly  to  God  on 
the  wings  of  desire  and  love.  It  is  a delicious  death, 
she  says,  “ the  soul  seems  to  have  left  its  mortal 
covering,  and  to  abide  entirely  in  God.  So  com- 
pletely does  this  take  place  that  I know  not  if  the 
body  retains  sufficient  life  to  continue  breathing. 
The  mind  entirely  concentrates  itself  on  trying  to 
understand  what  is  happening — it  is  so  astounded 
that  consciousness  is  either  completely  lost,  or  no 
power  of  movement  is  possible.  The  soul  neither 
sees,  bears,  or  understands  anything  while  this  state 
lasts,  which  is  never  for  more  than  a very  brief  time. 
God  visits  the  soul  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent 
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it  doubting,  on  returning  to  itself,  that  it  dwelt  with!’ 
Him.  So  firmly  is  it  convinced  of  this  fact,  that  though  •) 
years  may  pass  before  this  favour  recurs,  the  soul  |i 
never  can  forget  it  or  doubt  the  fact,  setting  aside  the 
effects  left  by  this  prayer.”  In  another  place  she  • 
says  : “ Oh,  how  good  God  is  ! How  beautiful  is  i 
the  soul  after  having  been  immersed  in  God’s  grandeur,  ' 
and  united  closely  to  Him /or  but  a short  time.  Truly  ; 
the  spirit  does  not  recognise  itself.’’’’  * 

All  this  explains  Dante’s  mysterious  words,  and 
accounts  for  the  “ transformation  ” which  occurred  ; 
to  him,  and  his  being  “ other  than  before.”  That  a i 
change  had  indeed  been  worked  in  him  is  very  evident  i 
in  the  resolution  taken  so  soon  after,  to  take  up  new 
matter  more  noble  than  the  past,  and,  instead  of  5 
craving  sweetness  and  consolation,  to  praise  God  in 
pure  love  and  unselfishness.  The  beautiful  Canzone 
“ Donne,  ch’avete  intelletto  d’amore  ” is  the  result 
of  this  resolution. 

Before  entering  upon  this  higher  spiritual  plane 
Dante  clears  the  ground  by  summing  up,  in  three 
Sonnets,  his  interior  trials  and  the  dark  condition  ^ 
into  which  love  has  brought  him.  He  longs  for  the 
death  which  will  unite  him  for  ever  to  God,  Whose 
love  fills  him  with  delight  and  torture  at  the  same  time. 

Oft  he  goes  forth  to  meet  his  joy,  and  when  he  beholds 
Him  his  weak  body  is  smitten  to  the  ground  and  his  ^ 
* Interior  Castle  (Baker). 
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senses  leave  him.  He  mentions  the  “ derisive  aspect  ” 
to  which  he  is  reduced  when  near  his  “ lady.”  This 
I take  to  mean  the  appearance  which  his  soul  presents 
seen  in  the  clear  light  of  God’s  presence.  His  un- 
worthiness is  so  patent  to  him,  that  he  would  fain  fly 
away,  and  yet  the  might  of  Love  draws  him  : to  be 
as  before  is  impossible,  and  death  seems  the  only 
remedy  for  the  internal  anguish  which  he  feels. 
One  kind  of  death-blow,  indeed,  he  must  inflict  on 
himself — he  must  die  to  himself,  to  all  that  may  in  the 
slightest  degree  separate  him  from  God.  “ Fresh  trials 
began  to  afflict  the  mind,”  St  Teresa  says,  “ and  who,” 
she  asks,  “ would  expect  it,  after  such  a sublime 
grace,  but  in  one  way  or  another  we  must  carry  the 
cross  all  our  lives.” 

After  Dante  has  told  all  his  condition,  he  deter- 
mined to  complain  no  more.  He  describes  a scene 
in  which  a rebuke  is  administered  to  him,  by  the  mouth 
of  a lady,  for  writing  complaints,  instead  of  praises, 
of  Beatrice.*  Whether  the  episode  is  real  or  alle- 
gorical it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  could  wish  it 
were  real,  so  charming  is  the  picture  it  presents  to 
the  mind’s  eye.  The  serious,  courteous  young  poet, 
with  auburn-glowing  locks,  standing  on  trial  before 
the  frivolous  dames  and  damsels  of  Florence.  He  is 
quite  self-possessed  : there  is  here  nothing  to  remind 
him  of  his  “ lady.”  The  spirit  of  Contemplation 
* Temple  Classics  : Vita  Nuova,  p.  53. 
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is  far  indeed  from  these  ladies,  bent  only  on  amusing  in 
themselves  and  satisfying  their  curiosity.  They  b 
inquire  to  what  purpose  he  loves  his  lady,  since  he  ju  : 
cannot  bear  her  presence  with  equanimity.  Perhaps  |iji» 
these  ladies  had  been  present  at  the  “feast,”  and  ,: 
attributed  Dante’s  ecstasy  there  to  the  presence  of 
the  “ screen  ” lady,  established  as  his  lady  by  common  a 
consent.  Dante  understands  their  thought.  He  tells  fii 
them  that  his  lady’s  salutation  being  withheld,  he  i 
has  placed  his  Beatitude  in  that  which  cannot  fail.  L 
Even  his  giddy  interlocutors  are  partly  sobered  by  ; 
this  reply.  Some,  perhaps,  understand  his  meaning ; 
their  words  are  “ mingled  with  sighs.”  To  one  it  ; 
fell  to  make  the  pertinent  inquiry  why  complaints 
rather  than  praises  of  his  lady  were  the  subject  of  t 
his  Sonnets,  seeing  that  he  had  told  them  that  his 
Beatitude  lay  in  praising  her.  The  whole  scene,  ^ 
whether  real  or  allegorical,  leads  up  to  this  question. 

It  has  been  put  to  Dante’s  soul  by  some  influence  of  ' 
Divine  Grace.  No  longer  will  he  give  himself  even  ; 
as  much  gratification  as  lies  in  the  craving  for  sym-  ■ 
pathy.  Soaring  to  the  very  throne  of  the  Most  High,  ^ 
he  tells  of  an  angel  crying  aloud  in  admiration  at  I 
the  marvel  which  is  taking  place  on  earth.  That  I 
marvel  I understand  to  mean  the  Union  of  God  I 
with  Dante’s  own  soul.  This  emanation  of  love  ; 
from  the  three  Persons  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  ^ 
seems  so  beautiful  to  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  that 
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they  grudge  its  possession  to  a soul  on  earth.  God, 
however,  commands  this  Beatitude,  this  Degree  of 
Contemplation  to  which  Dante  has  attained,  to 
remain  with  him  for  some  time  yet,  that  the  memory 
of  it  may  comfort  him  in  the  hell  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness which  awaits  him.  Descending  to  earth,  he  tells 
of  the  effect  this  lady  has  upon  all  who  behold  her. 
She  casts  a chill  into  base  hearts.  Whoever  can 
endure  to  behold  her  becomes  noble,  or  dies.  Mark 
the  word  endure.  The  Vision  of  this  lady  cannot 
be  gained  without  suffering.  Dante  dwells  upon  the 
humility  her  salutation  engenders,  humility  which 
sees  the  “ derisive  aspect  ” of  the  soul  in  the  clear 
light  of  self-searching  which  Divine  Union  induces, 
a light  which  makes  visible  the  tiniest  speck.  She  is 
“ suffused  with  a hue  as  of  pearls.”  This  is  an 
allusion  to  that  “ Pearl  of  great  price,”  to  buy  which 
a man  must  sell  all.  “ From  her  eyes  issue  flaming 
spirits  of  Love  that  smite  the  eyes  of  him  who  looks 
on  them,  and  pierce  so  that  each  one  touches  the 
heart.”  “ On  her  lips  Love  is  painted  so  that  none 
can  gaze  on  her  steadfastly.” 

Dante’s  ecstatic  praises  of  his  “ lady’s  ” beauty 
suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  inspired  by  those 
which  the  devout  lover  of  the  Canticle  lavished  upon 
his  mystic  spouse.  “ Thou  hast  wounded  my  heart, 
my  sister,  my  spouse  ; thou  hast  wounded  my  heart 
with  one  of  thy  eyes.  Thy  lips  are  as  a scarlet  lace, 
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and  thy  speech  sweet.”  It  is  evident  that  Dante’s  of 
“ lady  ” in  the  Vita  Nuova  is  the  same  exquisite  per-  of 
sonification  of  a heavenly  love,  the  same  “ Spouse  iji 
from  Libanus,”  as  she  is  in  Canto  xxx.,  Purg.,  when  ai 
she  calls  him  to  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience  to  answer  i 
for  his  infidelity  to  her.  Dante  might  have  applied  sli 
to  himself  the  words  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  : “ Her  f 
have  I loved,  and  have  sought  her  out  from  my  ■ 
youth,  and  have  desired  to  take  her  as  my  spouse,  ! 
and  I became  a lover  of  her  beauty  ” (Wisdom  viii.). 

After  the  above  Canzone  Dante  wrote  two  Sonnets, 
one,  at  special  request  of  a friend,  who  “ had  hopes 
of  me  beyond  my  deserts,”  in  order  to  tell  what 
love  was,  not  the  love  which  Dante  experienced,  but 
human  love.  The  second  was  written  on  the  poet’s 
own  initiative  to  explain  how  his  “ lady  ” awakened 
love  where  it  slumbered,  and  even  called  it  into  being 
where  it  did  not  exist.  . 1 

The  first  Sonnet  (par.  xx.)  * strikes  one  as  insipid  1 
and  colourless,  perhaps  purposely  rendered  careless  1 
and  hurried,  as  if  to  indicate  that  Dante’s  friend  had  1 
indeed  hopes  of  him  beyond  his  deserts,  if  he  imagined  | 
he  could,  or  would,  devote  his  talents  to  singing  of  ’1 
earthly  love.  There  is  a sharp  contrast  between  it  i 
and  the  second  Sonnet,  which  is  in  the  same  exalted  I 
strain  as  the  Canzone.  Dante,  as  the  “ Singer  of  1 
Righteousness  ” {Vulgari  Eloquentice),  could  only  give  4 
* Temple  Classics  ; Vita  Nuova  (Dent).  d 
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of  his  best  when  lauding  that  highest  Love,  which  is 
of  righteousness.  He  is  careful  to  point  out,  it  may  be 
noted,  that  the  first  Sonnet  was  written  to  please 
another,  not  himself.  In  the  second  Sonnet  (xxi.), 
we  are  once  again  told  that  his  lady  “ bears  love  in 
her  eyes.”  This  again  connects  us  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  in  Purg.,  Canto  xxxi.*  There  her  eyes 
“ mirror  the  Gryphon,”  or  God-man,  in  His  Divine 
and  Human  Nature,  consequently  one  understands 
that  here  also  in  the  Vita  Nuova  it  is  the  same  Divine 
Image  which  is  presented  to  the  poet’s  soul  by  the 
agency  of  that  supernatural  gift  of  Divine  Contem- 
plation which  he  calls  his  “ lady  ” — his  Beatrice,  or 
Giver  of  Blessedness.  To  make  this  conclusion  still 
more  certain,  we  need  but  to  dwell  upon  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  gazer — supernatural  effects,  ema- 
nating from  a supernatural  source,  and  not  from  the 
glance  of  any  frail  daughter  of  Eve.  “ He  who 
beholds  her,  grows  pale  and  sighs  for  his  every  fault. 
All  sweetness  and  every  lowly  thought  spring  up 
in  him  who  hears  her  speak.”  Not  in  Dante  alone, 
be  it  noted,  but  in  all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
behold  and  hear  her,  in  all  who  “ know  the  Gift  of 
God.” 

The  above  is  but  a reiteration  of  Dante’s  spiritual 
experiences,  the  deep  sense  of  sin,  the  humility  and 
meekness,  then  the  sweetness,  the  holy  thoughts  and 

* Cary’s  Trans.,  Divine  Comedy^  Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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desires  induced  by  the  inner  voice  of  the  Spirit. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  ecstatic  memory  of  the  smile : — 

“ Quel  ch’ella  per  quand  un  poco  sorride 
Non  si  puo  dicer,  ne  tener  a mente 
Si  e nuovo  miracolo  gentile.”* 

(“  What  she  seemeth  when  she  smiles  a little  cannot 
be  told  nor  held  in  memory,  a miracle  she  is,  so  rare 
and  gentle.”)  And  again  he  says  of  this  “ smile  ” : 
“ I will  not  tell  of  this  latter  how  it  operates  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  because  memory  cannot  retain  it 
or  its  effects.”  True  it  is  that  this  “ smile  of  God,” 
this  wonderful  and  exalted  rapture,  which  mystics 
experience  when  God  deigns  to  visit  and  draw  them 
to  Himself,  can  never  be  explained  by  them  so  as 
to  satisfy  themselves  or  others.  Dante  in  his  letter 
to  Can  Grande  t explains  this  inability.  He  says 
that  when  the  human  intellect  is  so  exalted  in  this 
life,  memory  fails  it  after  its  return  to  earth,  because 
it  has  transcended  the  measure  of  humanity.  St 
Teresa,  in  the  sixth  mansions,  says  practically  the 
same  thing. 

In  Ode  IV.  Dante  speaks  of  “ nescience  ” and 
“ oblivion  ” as  having  been  his  soul-comrades  when 
“ away  ” — that  is,  presumably,  in  ecstasy.  This 
nescience  would  probably  mean  the  mystical  cloud 

* Temple  Classics : Vita  Nuova,  p.  69. 
t Ibid.,  Dante’s  Letters  (Dent). 
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of  ignorance  into  which,  Dionysius  says,  the  soul 
enters,  when  all  natural  light  and  knowledge  are  in 
oblivion.  From  all  this  we  are  surely  justified  in 
believing  that  not  alone  in  his  later  life,  but  from  his 
earliest  years  Dante  was  one  of  those  chosen  for 
God’s  special  favours.  Having  passed  through  the 
severe  spiritual  crisis  which  is  typified  by  the  “ loss 
of  the  salutation,”  and  which  probably  means  the 
purgation  of  sense  (see  Dark  Night) ; having  proved 
that  he  could  rise  above  his  own  desires  and  sorrows, 
and  praise  his  Maker  in  unselfish  love ; having  said  in 
effect,  “ Though  He  slay  me,  still  will  I trust  in  Him,” 
Dante  has  so  far  proved  himself  to  be  a valiant  soldier 
of  Christ  and  one  deserving  of  yet  greater  promotion 
in  that  service.  To  gain  this,  however,  far  greater 
trials  of  spirit  must  be  endured. 

“ After  a soul  has  really  become  detached  from  all 
things,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a child  in  the  spiritual 
life,”  says  Blosius,*  “ when  it  has  been  abundantly 
strengthened  by  the  refreshment  of  Divine  Sweetness, 
then  God  begins  to  provide  a more  solid  food,  treating 
the  soul  as  a grown  man  who  has  come  of  age  in  the 
spiritual  life.  God  proposes  to  him  to  walk  along  a 
dark,  wild  and  desert  path,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
gifts  he  before  enjoyed,  or  at  least  hides  them  from 
his  sight.  In  this  state  the  soul  seems  entirely  left 
to  itself,  so  that  it  feels  as  if  no  knowledge  of  God 
* Spiritual  Instruction  (Art  and  Book  Co.). 
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remained;  spiritual  exereises  are  without  savour;  1) 
so  wandering  is  the  mind  that  it  can  scarcely  conceive  I 
a pious  thought.  If  it  recollects  itself  and  turns  to  a 
God,  it  is  at  once  repelled  and  cast  off.  Thus  left  to 
itself  and  deprived  of  all  comfort,  though  not  really  of  s 
love  and  grace,  the  soul  experiences  in  itself  a fierce  I 
rebellion,  and  feels  so  weighed  down  that  it  knows  ! 

not  if  it  ever  was  or  is  now  in  the  state  of  grace. 

It  is  hemmed  in  with  such  bitter  grief  that  the  wide 
world  seems  too  narrow.  Certainly,  if  hell  were  in 
this  life  possible,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  grievous  ! 
than  hell  itself  thus  to  love  God  and  yet  to  feel  I 
utterly  separated  from  the  Beloved.” 

St  Teresa  also,  in  the  sixth  mansions,*  insists  with  i 
impressive  earnestness  upon  the  sufferings,  both  ( 
mental  and  physical,  which  he  must  be  prepared  to  | 
endure,  “ who  has  advanced,  and  desires  to  advance  5 
farther,  in  the  Love  of  God.”  | 

My  object  in  thus  citing  the  authority  of  these  two  •'i 
great  exponents  of  the  Mystical  Life,  in  proof  of  the 
desolation  and  anguish  which  must  be  endured  by 
aspirants  to  Divine  Union,  is  to  prepare  the  reader  I 
to  find  in  Dante’s  account  of  himself  henceforth  'i 
evidence  that  he  is  undergoing  such  interior  trials  J 
as  are  here  set  forth.  In  some  of  his  Odes  especially, 
we  shall  find  clear  tokens,  veiled  in  allegory,  of  that  : 
fierce  rebellion,  that  bitter  grief,  that  love  thrown  g 
* Interior  Castle  (Baker). 
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back  on  itself,  which  tries  to  express  what  it  suffers 
by  placing  before  us  a hot,  ardent,  earthly  lover  and 
a lady  cold  as  ice. 

Knowing  the  sublime  heights  to  whieh  Dante 
soared  in  the  Paradiso,  it  can  be  no  surprise  to  us 
to  hear  that  he  has  also  sounded  the  depths  of  the 
Spiritual  Purgation,  or  Dark  Night  of  the  Spirit. 
The  extraordinary  experience  detailed  in  the  second 
Canzone  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  and  still  more  in  detail 
in  the  prose  paragraph  connected  with  it,  tallies 
wonderfully  with  the  foregoing  description  by  Blosius 
of  the  sufferings  of  spiritual  purgation,  and  also  holds 
the  physical  as  well  as  mental  sufferings  mentioned 
by  St  Teresa. 

A grievous  malady  laid  hold  of  some  part  of  his 
body,  Dante  tells  us,  causing  him  most  bitter  pain. 
It  is  evident  that  this  was  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  desolation  of  spirit,  that  the  soul  was  “ left  to 
itself  ” as  it  were,  because  the  death  of  the  “ parent 
of  Beatrice  ” is  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and  is  accompanied  by  much  woe.  This  “ parent  ” 
is,  of  course,  allegorical.  It  is  probably  meant  to 
signify  the  prayer  of  recollection  of  which  I have 
before  spoken.  The  power  to  pray  thus  having  been 
withdrawn,  a period  of  time,  which  he  calls  a mystical 
nine  days  of  desolation,  elapsed,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
ninth  that  a thought  came  to  him  which  was  “ of  his 
lady.”  So  heavy  and  dark  was  his  spirit,  that  the 

boston  college  l\b^^ 
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thought  of  God  when  it  came  was  but  a source  of 
fresh  torture,  as  it  brought  before  him  his  unworthiness 
of  His  favours,  and  the  possibility  of  losing  them  for 
ever,  seeing  how  little  was  his  power  to  endure. 
Here,  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  necessity  for 
endurance  in  the  service  of  this  “ lady.”  In  the 
midst  of  pain,  which  he  describes  as  intolerable, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  equally  of  mind  and 
body,  terrible  fears  and  temptations  assail  him. 
Dishevelled  women  (his  wild,  wandering  thoughts) 
tell  him  he  is  about  to  suffer  death  (of  his  soul)  ; 
horrible  faces  (as  of  demons)  try  to  drive  him  to 
despair  by  assuring  him  that  his  soul  is  already 
lost.  He  tells  us  he  saw  dread  things  many  in  the 
vain  Vision  on  which  he  entered,  and  he  calls  it 
“ vain,”  I judge,  because  these  things  were  set  before 
him  by  the  Evil  One  in  a vain  effort  for  his  undoing. 
It  was  permitted  that,  like  Job,  he  should  be  tempted. 
Under  figures  of  earthquakes  and  darkening  of  the 
sun,  he  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  the  terrible  upheaval 
of  his  soul,  and  the  rebellion  against  God  to  which  he 
was  tempted.  His  sense  of  God  is  obscured,  and  his 
prayers,  when  they  would  fly  heavenwards,  fall  back 
to  earth  like  dead  birds.  Finally,  one  says  to  him 
that  his  “ lady  ” is  dead — that  is,  that  the  hope  of 
Divine  Union  has  gone  for  ever.  But,  at  this  point, 
apparently,  God  has  pity  on  him.  He  is  able  to  lift 
up  his  eyes,  and  sees,  as  it  were,  a shower  of  manna. 
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while  comforting  grace  falls  upon  him.  He  is  enabled 
to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  his  sufferings. 
Instead  of  demons  he  beholds  angels,  and  compre- 
hends by  an  interior  light  that  it  is  only  the  body,  as 
it  were,  of  his  “ lady  ” which  is  dead — that  is,  that 
God  will  not  for  the  present  manifest  Himself  again 
in  those  sweet  raptures  which  Dante  calls  the  eyes 
and  smile  of  Beatrice.  These  allurements  he  had  loved 
too  well,  and  sought  too  eagerly : they  were  but  the 
enticements  to  draw  his  soul  while  yet  weak ; a 
stronger  diet  will  be  meted  to  him  henceforth.  He 
clings  so  much  to  these  sweetnesses  that  he  would 
fain  die,  so  as  to  continue  to  enjoy  them  in  Heaven. 
Dante  calls  this  Vision  ‘‘  false  ” and  empty  ” of  set 
purpose,  not  only  because  Satan  failed  to  seduce  him, 
but  also  because  the  ‘‘  lady  ” whom  the  world  con- 
sidered as  the  subject  of  it  did  not  die  at  that  time. 
I think,  however,  that  we  are  justified  in  presuming 
that  the  second  Canzone  does  contain  the  true  account 
of  the  “ death  ” of  Beatrice,  that  is  of  the  great 
spiritual  experience  which  Dante  foresaw  in  his 
Vision  of  the  Burning  Heart,  and  which  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  first  Canzone.  Dante  being  well 
read  in  mystical  theology,  and  doubtless  under 
skilful  direction,  always  knew,  and  was  perhaps 
often  reminded  that  a time  of  desolation  of  long 
continuance  would  succeed  the  joyful  beginning  of 
his  interior  life.  His  first  plunge  into  that  Dark 
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Night  of  the  Spirit  is  transcribed  for  us,  I think,  in 
this  second  Canzone  and  Narrative.  So  vivid  was 
his  recollection  of  it,  that  he  has  given  this  second 
Canzone  the  central  place,  even  geographically  so 
to  speak,  in  his  plan  of  the  Vita  Nuova.  In  every  tl 
way  this  Canzone  stands  alone,  not  only  by  its  posi- 
tion, but  by  its  nature.  There  is  something  intensely 
real  in  its  tone  of  desolation  and  bitter  grief.  Com- 
pared with  it,  the  sorrow  expressed  in  the  third 
Canzone,  which  is  written  ostensibly  as  a lament  for 
Beatrice,  reads  forced  and  superficial.  As  Dante 
found  in  the  Wise  Man  inspiration  for  the  portraiture  ' 
of  his  “ lady’s  ” beauty,  so  he  seems  to  have  had 
recourse  to  the  royal  Psalmist  for  aid  in  depicting 
affliction  of  spirit.  Here  and  in  the  Odes  one  is 
often  reminded  of  the  Psalms  : the  desires,  the  tears, 
the  weakness  and  groaning  of  the  spirit  can  be  dis- 
cerned beneath  the  thin  veil  of  allegory.  In  placing 
the  departure  of  Beatrice  in  the  same  visionary 
sphere  as  her  appearance  in  the  dream  of  the  Burning 
Heart,  Dante  probably  wishes  to  emphasise  the 
mystical  nature  of  this  love  of  his,  likewise  to  indicate 
that  in  this  latter  Vision  we  have  the  true  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  contained  in  the  first.  The  second 
Canzone  also  connects  itself  with  the  Vision  of  Beatrice 
in  the  Earthly  Paradise  through  the  veil,  which  in 
the  former  is  placed  over  the  features,  and  is  still 
worn  when  the  wonderful  meeting  of  Canto  xxx.. 
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1 1 Purg.^  takes  place.  This  veil  signifies  both  the  eclipse 
! I of  the  seductive  charms  of  the  early  spiritual  life  and 
I the  screen  ” which  the  poet  is  using  to  conceal  from 
the  general  gaze,  the  hidden  meaning  lying  beneath 
the  outer  presentment  of  Beatrice.  St  John  of  the 
I Cross  informs  us  * that  if  the  spiritual  purgation  is  to 
I be  real  and  effective,  it  will  last  perhaps  for  years, 

I but  that  it  admits  of  intervals  of  intermission  and 
relief,  during  which  intervals  the  dim  contemplation 
is  divested  of  its  purgative  form,  and  assumes  that 
of  the  illuminative  and  of  love.  At  those  times  he 
tells  us  that  the  soul,  as  one  released  from  prison, 
enjoys  peace  and  feels  the  loving  tenderness  of  God. 
This  is  to  the  soul  a foretaste  of  the  abundance  it 
hopes  for  (see  Dark  Night),  Such  an  intermission 
Dante  seems  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  lovely  and  con- 
soling Vision  or  spiritual  experience  described  by 
him  at  par.  xxiv.,  and  accompanying  Sonnet. | 
The  cloud  which  has  hung  over  his  spirit  is  lifted 
for  a space,  and  he  does,  indeed,  seem  to  gain  a fore- 
taste of  the  joy  which  is  to  come.  He  tells  us  that 
he  felt  a spirit  of  love  that  had  slept  awake  within 
his  heart,  and  an  extraordinary  joy  possessed  him 
as  he  beheld  Love  coming  from  afar.  We  may  note 
that  he  says  from  afar,”  and  take  these  words  for  a 
token  of  previous  desolation  of  spirit,  and  of  the  want 

* Barh  Night  of  the  Soul^  Trans,  by  Zimmerman  (Baker), 
t Temple  Classics  : Vita  Niwva^  p.  93  (Dent). 
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of  conscious  feeling  of  Divine  Love  in  his  heart. 
His  joy  is  intense  to  find  that  he  can  feel  love  again,  it 
and  he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bless  the  day  ® 
which  had  made  him  captive  to  this  love.  His  a; 
soul  is  allowed  to  foresee  the  happy  future  time  "1 
when,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  “ the  winter  will 
be  past,  the  rain  over  and  gone” — the  spring-time 
arrived,  with  the  delightful  promise  of  Eternal 
Summer.  “ Happy  is  he  to  whom  this  fragrant 
spring  and  lovely  summer  rises”  (Blosius).  In  * 
his  exaltation  of  spirit  Dante  already  seemed  to 
anticipate  that  future  time.  As  a figure  of  that 
spiritual  spring-time  to  which  he  looks  forward, 
he  chooses  a certain  fair  lady  because  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  her  name  “ Primavera  ” (Spring),  which 
also  means  prima-verra  (to  come  first).  Her  other 
name,  too,  is  equally  significant,  being  Giovanna, 
feminine  for  John.  St  John  having  “ come  first,” 
that  is  before  Him  Who  was  the  True  Light,  Giovanna 
is  supposed  to  be  preceding  Beatrice,  and  thus  we 
have  a very  plain  admission  that  it  is  the  “ True 
Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  who  cometh 
into  the  world.”  Who  is  the  real  object  of  Dante’s 
love  ? Under  types  and  figures  this  truth  is  conveyed 
to  us.  We  have  mentioned  the  probability  that  the 
“ Lord  of  fearful  aspect  ” in  Dante’s  early  Vision 
meant  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  “ Young  Man  | 
clothed  in  white  ” the  Eternal  Son.  In  this  Vision 
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Beatrice  is  associated  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  An 
interior  voice  tells  Dante  that  she  is  Love  itself, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  Love.  Dante 
says  that  subtly  considered  she  would  be  called 
‘‘  Love.”  It  may  be  that  he  wished  to  draw  a parallel 
between  his  own  state  and  that  of  the  Apostles  when 
I the  Visible  Presence  of  Christ  was  withdrawn  from 
them.  In  his  spiritual  anguish  of  the  second  Canzone 
he  has  seemed  to  associate  himself  in  his  desolation 
with  the  anguish  of  Mary  and  John  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  and  his  upheaval  of  spirit  with  the  convulsion 
which  shook  the  world  at  the  moment  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Here,  again,  like  the  beloved  ones  whom  Christ  left 
behind,  he,  too,  finds  the  Comforter.  Joy  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  this  Vision  Love 
was  “ gladsome  ” and  consoling.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  describing  it  in  a Sonnet  addressed  to  his  friend 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Dante  omits  that  part  which 
treats  of  the  ‘‘  True  Light  ” and  of  the  ‘‘  Forerunner.” 
It  “ seemed  fitting  to  conceal  these  words,”  he  says, 
but  tells  us  not  why.  Doubtless  he  did  not  wish  to 
lay  bare  the  secrets  of  his  soul  to  Guido,  who  was 
probably  one  of  those  who  believed  Dante’s  “ lady  ” 
to  be  some  dame  of  Florence,  an  illusion  which  it 
suited  the  poet  not  to  dispel. 

At  this  point  Dante  interrupts  the  course  of  his 
history  to  give  a dissertation  upon  the  habit  which 
poets  in  general,  including  himself,  have  of  person!- 
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fying  inanimate  things,  and  making  them  speak  and 
act  as  sensible  beings.  He  justifies  the  custom  * 
by  quoting  classical  examples  as  Virgil,  etc.,  but 
says  it  would  be  a shame  for  anyone  to  clothe  his 
ideas  thus,  unless  he  knew  how  to  strip  the  vesture 
off  and  disclose  a real  meaning  underneath.  Dante 
would  thus  seem  to  have  an  almost  scrupulous  j®' 
anxiety  to  make  us  aware  that  there  was  a very  real  '' 
and  important  meaning  veiled  by  his  vesture  of  personi-  * 
fications,  and  he  almost  seemed  to  invite  questioning  > 
from  the  readers  of  his  day,  that  he  might  have  an  > 
excuse  for  disclosing  it  for  their  benefit  and  uplifting.  ; 
Such  questioning,  unfortunately,  did  not  come, 
and  from  the  Vita  Nuova,  that  intimate  and  delicate 
story,  as  I take  it  to  be,  of  his  soul’s  first  advances  in 
response  to  its  Creator’s  call,  the  veil  was  not  lifted. 

Dante  next  writes  two  Sonnets  to  tell,  as  he  says, 
how  his  lady  grew  to  such  favour  that  not  only  was 
she  honoured  and  praised,  but  many  ladies  “ were 
honoured  and  praised  through  her.”  He  alludes 
here,  perhaps,  to  the  honour  paid  by  the  Church,  and 
even  by  the  world,  to  that  Spirit  of  Contemplation 
which  drove  wealthy  men,  like  St  Francis,  and  noble 
women,  like  St  Clare,  into  the  cloister.  They  “ ran 
to  behold  her  ” where  she  could  best  be  beheld, 
in  solitude,  and  multitudes  have  followed  their 
example  in  all  ages,  and  in  Dante’s  own  time.  “ She  ” 
is  no  woman,  he  tells  us,  by  which  he  means  no  merely 
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human  institution.  “ He  who  proveth  it  not  ” 
cannot  understand  the  attraction  of  this  life  of  prayer 
and  detachment,  embraced  in  order  to  find  Perfect 
Charity.  This  Charity  is  the  “ saving  power  ” of  all 
the  other  virtues,  or  “ ladies.”  No  envy  is  stirred 
by  the  beauty  of  holiness — rather  does  it  induce 
others  to  become  holy  likewise.  The  special  Christian 
virtues  of  meekness  and  humility,  as  well  as  faith 
and  love,  are  the  fruits  of  this  “ lady’s  ” companion- 
ship. To  behold  her,  or  even  to  call  her  to 
mind,  is  to  be  constrained  to  sigh — with  love  and 
longing. 

As  I interpret  Dante’s  spiritual  state  from  these 
Sonnets,  it  seems  clear  that  he  is  still  enjoying 
that  sensible  peace  and  joy  brought  him  by  the 
preceding  visit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  partly 
forgetting  the  terrible  experience  of  the  second 
Canzone,  he  has  perhaps  persuaded  himself  that  this 
present  happy  state  will  continue,  whereas  it  is  only 
in  the  nature  of  a respite  granted  to  him  by  God  out 
of  compassion  to  his  weakness.  “ Such  is  the  nature 
of  spiritual  things  in  the  soul  when  they  are  most 
spiritual,”  says  St  John  of  the  Cross,*  “ that  the  soul 
thinks  when  trials  return  they  will  never  end,  and 
when  it  prospers  in  its  spiritual  course,  that  it  will 
always  abound  in  good  things.”  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  about  to  be  exemplified  in  a very  striking 
* Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,  F.  Zimmerman’s  Trans.  (Baker). 
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manner,  we  think,  in  the  sudden  ehange  which  seems 
to  take  place  in  Dante’s  soul  from  peace  and  sweetness 
to  another  experience  of  desolation  more  enduring, 
if  not,  perhaps,  as  piercing,  as  the  first.  So  abrupt  is 
the  change  that  the  poet  is  in  the  act  of  writing  a 
Canzone  describing  his  blissful  condition  when  it 
comes  to  interrupt  his  happiness.  In  this  unfinished 
Canzone  we  are  informed  that  Love  is  now  dwelling 
so  sweetly  in  his  breast  that  it  bereaves  him  of  all 
power,  so  that  his  spirits  seem  to  flee  away.  His 
frail  soul  feels  such  sweetness  that  his  visage  pales 
thereat,  and  his  ardent  sighs  go  forth,  begging  his 
lady  for  further  “ saving  grace.”  Surely  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  love  which  is  thus 
described  in  this  unfinished  fragment.  It  is  the 
“ frail  soul  ” which  is  so  overwhelmed  by  the  Divine 
favours  that  she  almost  cries  out  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  : “ Turn  away  Thy  eyes  from  me  lest  I flee 
away.”  In  the  sequel  there  is  again  conformity 
with  mystical  experience.  “ It  comes  to  pass,” 
says  St  John  {Dark  Night),  “ that  when  the  soul 
least  expects  it  and  feels  most  secure,  it  (the  spiritual 
purgation.  Dark  Night)  returns  and  plunges  it  into 
another  affliction,  heavier,  darker  and  sadder  than 
before,  and  which  may  be  of  longer  continuance.” 

“ How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of 
people.  How  is  she  become  a widow,  she  that  was 
great  among  the  nations”  (Lament.).  So  does 
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Dante  break  forth  into  Scriptural  parlance  of  desola- 
tion, making  as  once  before  the  expression  of  his  own 
darkness  of  spirit  serve  to  cover  also  the  sorrow  which 
he  is  expected  to  manifest  for  the  decease  of  Beatrice 
Portinari,  his  “ screen  ” lady.  Doubtless  the  poet  did 
feel  a gentle  sympathy  for  this  noble  lady  with  whom 
I his  name  had  been  so  long  associated,  and,  in  common 
with  all  her  friends,  regretted  her  early  death.  As 
this  coincided  with  an  interior  anguish  in  himself, 
which  from  henceforth  was  to  be  his  almost  constant 
companion,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  make  the 
expression  of  his  spiritual  woe  cover  a mourning  to 
which  he  was  expected  to  give  vent  for  her  whom  all 
considered  to  have  been  the  inspirer  of  his  muse. 
As  I have  before  remarked,  however,  there  is  a consider- 
able difference  in  the  tone  of  the  second  and  third 
Canzoni.  If  this  death  of  Beatrice  were,  as  it  should 
have  been  (reading  the  Vita  Nuova  in  the  literal 
sense),  the  supreme  and  crowning  experience  of  anguish 
in  the  work,  then  surely  Dante’s  art  has  failed  him 
at  the  supreme  and  crucial  moment.  It  is  upon  this 
third  Canzone  that  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
lavish  all  his  wealth  of  imagery,  all  the  mystical 
portents,  all  the  startling  convulsions  in  sun  and  sky 
which  accompanied  the  so-called  “ false  ” vision  of 
the  translation  of  his  mistress.  The  real  explanation 
of  the  matter,  of  course,  is  that  the  death  of  the 
real  Beatrice  Portinari  meant  little  or  nothing  to 
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Dante  beyond  the  regret  shared  by  all  her  friends 
for  a noble  young  woman,  virtuous  and  charitable 
without  doubt.  This  “ death  ” is  most  decidedly 
not  the  supreme  experience  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  nor 
does  he  desire  his  readers  to  think  it  so.  He  marks 
the  contrast  with  the  visionary  “ Passing,”  by  refusing 
to  give  any  details  of  the  (supposed)  real  “ death.”  * 

“ And  although  perchance  it  were  pleasing  at  present 
to  treat  somewhat  of  her  departure  from  us,  it  is  not  my 
intent  to  treat  thereof,  for  three  reasons  : the  first  is 
that  it  is  not  to  the  present  purpose,  if  we  have  regard 
to  the  introduction  which  precedeth  this  little  book  ; 
the  second  is  that,  supposing  it  were  to  the  present 
purpose,  my  pen  would  not  yet  be  suffieient  to  treat 
thereof  as  were  fitting ; the  third  is  that,  supposing 
the  one  and  the  other  were,  it  is  not  fitting  for  me 
to  treat  thereof,  for  that  by  so  doing  it  would  behove 
me  to  be  a praiser  of  myself,  which  thing  is  unseemly 
and  blameworthy  beyond  all  things  in  him  who  doeth 
it.  Therefore  I leave  such  treatise  to  other  interpreter.” 

These  reasons  are  indeed  as  puzzling  as  any  part  of 
the  Vita  Nuova,  and  Dante  acknowledges  as  much 
tacitly  when  in  the  concluding  lines  he  refers  to  an 
interpreter.  Let  us  take  them  one  by  one,  and  see 
if  our  theory  may,  perchance,  throw  any  light  upon 
their  meaning. 

The  first  says  that  to  give  details  would  not  be  to 
the  present  purpose,  when  we  have  regard  to  the 
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introduction  to  the  Vita  Nuova.  That  introduction 
is  very  short,  and  reads  as  follows  * : — 

“ In  that  part  of  the  Book  of  my  Memory,  before 
which  little  could  be  read,  is  found  a rubric  which 
saith  ‘ Incipit  Vita  Nuova  ’ (‘  Here  begins  the  New 
Life  ’),  beneath  which  rubric  I find  written  the  words 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  copy  into  this  little  book.” 

Surely  from  the  literal  standpoint  it  is  incompre- 
hensible that  the  details  of  the  death  of  Beatrice 
would  run  counter  to  the  purpose  of  the  “ little  book,” 
of  which  she  has  been  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  or  that 
Dante,  if  he  were  the  real  lover  of  the  real  woman, 
would  not  jealously  gather  every  detail  and  write 
it  in  letters  of  fire  never  to  be  effaced  upon  the  “ Book 
of  Memory.”  If,  however,  as  we  contend,  his  “ lady  ” 
was  Mystical  Contemplation,  we  can  easily  compre- 
hend why  Dante  gives  no  details  of  her  passing  at 
this  place,  because  in  Canzone  II.  and  prose  Narrative 
he  has  already  done  so,  and  in  Memory’s  Book  has 
passed  on  from  that  period.  It  is  to  the  events  of 
his  soul’s  history  that  the  little  book  is  dedicated, 
and  Beatrice  Portinari  has  no  place  in  it,  nor  in  the 
Book  of  Memory  where  he  finds  them  engraved. 
Memory  in  this  case  is  to  be  taken  as  used  in  its 
highest  sense  to  record  only  details  of  Dante’s  “ New  ” 
or  Mystical  Life. 

Dante’s  second  reason  for  withholding  details 
* Temple  Classics  : Trans.  (Dent). 
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will  be  understood  if  read  side  by  side  with  the  explana- 
tion he  gives  in  Chap.  XIII.,  second  Treatise,  Convivio, 
for  the  allegorical  covering  of  his  Odes.*  He  says  : 

“ Rhyme  in  any  vernacular  was  unworthy  to  speak 
in  open  terms  of  the  lady  of  whom  I was  enamoured.” 

As  the  object  of  Dante’s  love  was  the  same  in  the 
Odes  as  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  namely,  God  Himself, 
apprehended  differently  according  to  the  different  j 
stages  of  Contemplation,  it  follows  that  this  explana- 
tion covers  the  reticence  observed  by  the  poet  in 
the  instance  under  discussion,  and  in  the  entire 
Vita  Nuova  as  well.  *j 

Dante’s  third  reason  is  even  more  incomprehen- 
sible, from  a literal  point  of  view,  than  the  first, 
seeing  that  no  one  can  understand  how  a relation  ( 
of  the  details  of  the  death  of  Beatrice  Portinari, 
or  any  other  woman,  could  make  him  a praiser  of  i 
himself.  If,  however,  Dante  is  referring,  as  we  take  f 
it  that  he  is,  to  the  passing  away  of  that  stage  in 
Contemplation  which  had  been  so  consoling  to  him, 
and  to  which  he  reverted  with  such  bitter  grief 
and  longing  as  to  the  “ suasive,  dulcet,  pleasing 
thought  which  had  been  the  life  of  his  heart  ” (see 
Convivio),  then  we  can  comprehend  his  third  reason. 

To  reveal  this  would  be  tantamount  to  announcing 
to  his  friends  and  to  the  world  of  Florence  that  he  was  ' 
treading  in  the  way  of  the  Perfect.  It  is  little  wonder 
* Temple  Classics  : Gmvivio  (Dent). 
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that  Dante  shrank  from  making  such  a disclosure, 
and  that  he  still  continued,  even  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice  Portinari,  to  make  her  his  “ screen  ” lady. 
As  Dante  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  sometimes 
refers  to  Beatrice  Portinari,  for  whom  he  was  expected 
to  lament,  but  more  often  to  his  real  “ lady,”  it  is 
a little  difficult  to  disentangle  his  meaning.  For 
instance,  in  par.  xxi.*  he  ingeniously  contrives  in 
the  first  part  to  make  her  association  with  the  number 
nine  a mark  of  her  excellence.  Then  he  reverts  to  his 
real  “ lady,”  though  so  skilfully  is  the  change  made, 
that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  “ Thinking  more 
subtly  and  according  to  infallible  truth  this  number 
was  her  very  self”  (that  is  his  real  “ lady  ”).  Here 
we  have  the  supernatural  object  of  his  love,  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  manifesting  itself  to  man  through 
that  Divine  Gift  of  Contemplative  Prayer  through 
whose  first  stages  the  poet  has  passed.  Only  of 
such  a Divine  Gift  could  he  say  that  its  root  was  in 
the  Trinity  alone.  The  Spirits  of  Love,  who  are 
called  Seraphim,  are  the  ninth  of  the  angelic  choirs, 
and  nearest  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  Whose  Soul  is 
Love.  This  is  probably  another  reason  why  Dante 
uses  this  number  so  much  in  a work  which  treats 
of  this  supernatural  Love. 

The  Lament  mentioned  at  par.  xxi.  was  probably 
written  around  his  own  anguish  of  spirit.  His  soul 
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is  the  desolate  city,  and  its  experiences  were  not 
meant  to  be  written  for  every  eye,  but  for  God’s 
Eye,  his  own,  and  that  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  perhaps. 
The  fact  that  this  “ Lament  ” was  written  in  Latin 
lends  colour  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  for  its 
object  the  laying  bare  of  his  soul,  without  disguise, 
since  Latin  being  the  language  of  the  Church,  would 
seem  most  fitting  for  such  a purpose  to  Dante. 

Dante’s  third  Canzone  is  sad  indeed,  but  with  a 
more  ordinary  and  comprehensible  sadness  than  the 
second.  The  spiritual  suffering  he  is  enduring 
seems  to  break  forth  irresistibly  in  the  4th  verse  : 

“ Dannomi  angoscia  li  sospiri  forte.”* 

Here  the  memory  of  past  happiness  becomes, 
in  the  face  of  present  anguish,  almost  unbearable, 
and  he  desires  death  as  ardently  as  the  Psalmist : 
“ Heu  mihi  quia  incolatus  meus  prolongatus  est.” 
He  is  transported  in  an  ecstasy  of  sorrow,  and  feels 
such  great  pain  that  shame  sunders  him  from  all 
people.  “ The  memory  must  become  a stranger  to 
all  pleasing  and  peaceful  knowledge,  with  a most 
interior  sense  of  being  a stranger  and  a pilgrim  here, 
so  that  all  things  seem  strange  to  it  and  other  than 
they  were  wont  to  seem.  This  Night  draws  the  love 
away  from  the  ordinary  and  common  sense  of  things 
that  it  may  draw  it  to  the  Divine  Sense”  {Dark 
* Temple  Classics  : Vita  Nuova. 
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Night).  Such,  and  so  absorbed  in  heavenly  things, 
was  Dante,  apparently,  upon  the  occasion  of  which 
he  tells  us  in  such  a charming  manner  at  par.  xxxv. 
Indifferent  to  his  mundane  surroundings,  he  was 
drawing  figures  of  Angels  one  day  when  suddenly  he 
became  aware  he  was  no  longer  alone.  Men  were 
beside  him  to  whom  “ honour  was  due.”  With  his 
gentle  courtesy  Dante  apologised  for  his  absent- 
mindedness,  giving  as  excuse  that  “ Someone  ” had 
been  with  him,  and  therefore  he  was  lost  in  thought. 
That  “ One  ” was  doubtless  the  same  Divine  Visitor 
to  whose  company  Thomas  a Kempis  was  desirous  to 
return  when  he  excused  himself  from  company  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  “ One  waiting  for  him 
in  his  cell.”  Fearing,  perhaps,  that  these  strangers 
would  speak  of  having  found  him  in  ecstatic  absorp- 
tion, Dante  wrote  to  them  a Sonnet,  explaining  that 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  his  lady’s  death. 

Even  though  a year  has  elapsed  since  he  has  bid 
farewell  to  sweetness  in  devotion,  the  poet  represents 
himself  as  constantly  bewailing  it.  It  was  the  dulcet, 
sweet,  suasive  “ ancient  thought  ” or  conception  of 
God  which  was  wont  to  be  the  “life  of  his  heart,” 
as  he  tells  us  in  Convivio.  This  conception  is  now 
to  give  place  to  a higher  one,  but  Dante  appears  with 
a countenance  of  “ dreadful  dismay  ” (par.  xxxvi.). 
St  John  of  the  Cross,  who  has  written  so  lucidly  of 
all  the  phases  of  the  Dark  Night,  that  I must  be 
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pardoned  for  quoting  him  so  often,  tells  us  * that 
those  who  enter  it  are  usually  people  who  have  enjoyed 
much  sweetness  in  God,  and  served  Him  greatly, 
consequently  they  are  often  pierced  with  a sharp  sense 
of  the  contrast  between  their  present  misery  and  past 
happiness.  Dante  (par.  xxxvi.)  tells  us  that,  lifting 
up  his  eyes,  as  if  for  help  and  comfort,  he  beholds  a 
lady  at  a window  regarding  him  with  compassionate 
aspect.  She  resembles  his  Lady  Beatrice  in  that  she 
is  of  “ pallid  hue.”  This  “ pallid  hue  ” is  an  allusion 
to  the  spiritual  and  allegorical  nature  of  both  “ ladies,” 
or  rather  of  the  “ lady,”  because  there  is  but  one, 
and  she  is  now  risen  “ from  flesh  to  spirit,  from  mortal 
to  immortal”  (Purg.),  although  Dante  does  not 
yet  realise  it.  Henceforth  “ increase  of  beauty  and 
of  virtue  ” are  to  be  found  in  loving  God  in  the  spiritual 
manner,  which  is  the  “ New  Thought  ” or  conception 
of  God,  which  time  and  study  will  make  acceptable 
to  Dante  (see  Convivio).  This  “ lady  ” is  at  first 
looked  upon  as  a temptress,  to  lure  him  away  from  his 
grief,  which  he  mistakenly  encourages  for  past  sweet- 
ness. In  the  Convivio  he  informs  us  that  she  is 
“ Philosophy,”  whose  body  is  Wisdom,  and  whose 
soul  is  Love.  He  endeavours  to  get  back  to  his 
first  emotional  feelings,  and  does  succeed  in  regaining 
them  for  a time,  so  that  the  sole  desire  of  his  eyes 
is  to  weep.  It  is,  however,  evident  by  the  last 
* Dark  Night  of  the  Soul  (Baker). 
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Sonnet  and  par.  xlii.  that  Dante  is  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss  of  those  consolations  which  were 
but  the  body,  as  it  were,  of  his  “ lady,”  her  “ fair 
members  ” and  “ buried  flesh.”  His  intellect  cannot 
yet  apprehend  her  in  the  region  of  the  spirit  to  which 
she  has  ascended,  but  he  is  beginning  to  understand 
many  things  as  in  a dream.  A “new  faculty  ” for 
looking  upward  to  follow  her,  instead  of  backwards,  is 
implanted  in  him.  The  new  thought  or  love  of  God 
which  is  being  unfolded  to  him  is  so  different  from 
the  former,  so  entirely  spiritual,  that  he  has  to  remind 
himself  that  the  object  of  his  love  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  A “ wondrous  Vision,”  or  inner  locution, 
warns  him  to  write  no  more  of  his  lady  at  present, 
until  he  can  write  more  worthily,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  decides  to  study  all  he  may  in  order  that  he  may 
write  of  her  what  was  never  written  of  any  woman  ! 
Thus  closes  the  Vita  Nuova,  or  first  phase  of  Dante’s 
spiritual  history,  as  of  the  poetical  works  which,  under 
the  veil  of  allegory,  reveal  that  history  to  those  who 
will  permit  themselves  to  see  it. 

“ Questi  fu  tall  nella  sua  Vita  Nuova 
Virtualmente  ch’ogni  abito  destro 
Fatto  averebbe  in  lui  mirabil  prova.” 

Purg.,  Canto  xxx.* 

* Cary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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THE  ODES  AND  CONVIVIO 

TN  the  Odes  of  Dante  and  in  the  prose  work  called 
^ the  Convivio^  or  Banquet,^  we  find,  as  I think,  the 
continuation  of  the  history  of  his  inner  life,  which  was 
broken  off  at  the  end  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  inspired  to  prepare  himself  by 
study  to  write  in  a more  worthy  manner  of  his  ‘‘  lady.” 
In  Chap.  XIII.,  Convivio,  we  are  informed  that  he 
has  studied,  and  the  result  of  his  studies.  Seeking 
for  Wisdom  in  the  works  of  Boethius,  Tully,  etc., 
he  has  discovered  so  much  of  it  as  has  led  him  where 
it  (Wisdom)  was  in  very  truth  revealed,  namely,  to 
the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  philosophers.  The  result  of  those  studies 
was  that  the  love  of  Philosophy,  by  which  he  means 
the  Eternal  Wisdom,  Daughter  of  God,  dispelled  and 
destroyed  every  other  thought  and  love.  He  personi- 
fies Philosophy  as  his  “ second  lady.”  He  feels 
himself  raised  from  the  thought  of  his  first  love, 
even  to  the  virtue  of  this,  and,  as  if  in  amazement  at 
his  blindness  in  having  clung  so  long  to  the  old 
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“ thought,”  raised  his  voice  in  the  Ode  : “ Ye  who 
by  understanding  move  the  third  Heavens,”  in  order 
to  express  his  state  “ under  the  figures  of  other 
things,”  or  allegorically,  because  he  considered  that 
rhyme  in  any  vernacular  was  unworthy  to  speak 
in  open  terms  of  the  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured. 
Are  we  to  conclude  from  this,  then,  that  Dante’s  s] 
studies  have  led  him  to  repudiate  his  “ first  love,” 
and  acknowdedge  that  he  was  mistaken  in  pursuing 
it  ? By  no  means.  He  still  loves  the  same  object, 
God  alone,  who  is  Eternal  Wisdom,  but  his  manner  r 
of  loving  has  changed,  and  the  change  is  in  the  nature  |!t 
of  progression  from  a lower  to  a higher  method,  t 
He  is  raised  from  the  thought  of  that  first  love — that  ’ 
is,  from  vain  repining  for  the  loss  of  sensible  comfort — 
to  the  virtue  of  this — that  is,  to  the  practice  of  em-  ' 
bracing  God’s  Will  with  his  will,  independently  of  all 
reward  or  of  any  pleasure  he  may  feel  in  doing  so. 

In  Chap.  I.,  Convivio,  he  compares  that  work  and  the 
Vita  Nuova  together,  as  if  one  were  the  complement  of 
the  other,  and  treated  of  the  same  subject.  “ And 
if  in  the  present  work  the  handling  be  more  virile 
than  in  the  ‘ New  Life,’  I do  not  intend  thereby 
to  throw  any  slight  in  any  respect  on  the  latter,  but 
rather  to  strengthen  that  by  this,  seeing  that  it  conforms  i 
to  reason  that  that  should  be  fervid  and  impassioned,  1 1 
this  temperate  and  virile.”  * Only  a reading  which 
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considers  the  object  of  love  in  both  works  the  same, 
and  the  difference  to  lie  only  in  the  superior  manner 
of  loving,  can  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  above 
statement.  The  love  for  God  felt  by  Dante  in  the 
Vita  Nuova  was  largely  emotional,  but  that  of  the 
Odes  and  Convivio  was  love  which  is  purely  in  the 
spirit  and  tried  by  much  desolation.  This  progression 
is  what  Beatrice  alludes  to  when  she  speaks  of  herself 
as  having  risen  from  flesh  to  spirit,  from  mortal  to 
immortal,  when  “ increase  of  beauty  and  virtue  ” 
were  to  be  found  in  loving  her  {Purg.,  Canto  xxx.).* 
Contemplation  had  risen,  as  it  were,  in  Dante  from 
the  region  of  the  emotions  to  that  of  pure  spirit. 
The  “ ancient  thought,”  suasive,  delightsome,  pleasing, 
rose  up  to  God  (Chap.  VIII.)  and  desired  death,  that 
it  might  for  ever  enjoy  that  sweetness  in  Him.  The 
“ new  thought  ” discoursed  to  his  intellectual  affec- 
tion, counselling  him  not  to  fear  “ anguish  of  sighs,” 
and  promising  him  that  this  “ new  thought  of  love  ” 
will  be  his  weal  (Chap.  VIII.).  He  is  to  live  and 
suffer  because  that  will  be  more  pleasing  to  God  than 
that  he  should  die  before  he  has  fought  the  good  fight. 
The  former  “ thought  ” v.^as  love  as  much  as  the  latter 
(see  Chap.  II.).  The  angelic  Intelligences  to  whom 
Dante  is  addressing  himself  have  changed  love  in 
Dante  from  that  region  over  which  they  supposedly 
have  no  power  (namely,  the  emotions),  to  that  over 
* Cary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library. 
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which  they  have  power  (namely,  the  Spirit)  (Chap. 

IX.). 

Another  proof  that  both  Dante’s  first  and  second 
ladies  are  really  one,  and  that  One  Eternal  Wisdom, 
is  that  though  some  Odes,  such  as  Ode  II.,  manifestly 
belong  to  the  Vita  Nuova  period,  Dante  places  them 
all  in  one  category  as  addressed  to  Philosophy. 
This,  too,  is  another  proof  of  the  allegorical  and 
mystical  nature  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  as  he  declares 
all  the  Odes  are  allegorieal,  all  treat  of  Divine  love 
and  virtue,  and  their  meaning,  when  revealed  by 
him,  who  only  can  reveal  it,  will  be  a fair  delight 
to  hear  (Chap.  I.,  Convivio).  The  love  must  be 
the  love  of  God,  because  Dante  denies  that  it  is  the 
love  of  passion,  and  because  he  declares  himself 
“ Singer  of  Righteousness  ” in  the  Vulgari  Eloquentice, 
thus  marking  his  distinction  from  Cino  and  others, 
who  are  merely  “ singers  of  love,”  that  is  of  earthly 
love. 

Now  it  follows  that  if  all  the  Odes  are  of  virtuous 
meaning,  we  must  include,  as  coming  under  this 
description,  not  only  the  Vita  Nuova  Odes  and  those 
like  “Ye  who  by  understanding  ” and  the  others 
which  are  called  “ philosophic,”  but  also  those  like 
Ode  VI.,  which  seem  from  their  tone  to  imply  the 
pursuit  of  a sensual  passion. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  accusation  of  having  pursued 
such  a passion  which  induced  Dante  to  break  through 
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his  rule  of  not  being  a praiser  of  himself.  Apparently 
nothing  short  of  an  imputation  on  his  character 
could  have  induced  him  to  lift,  even  as  little  as 
he  has  done,  the  allegorical  veil  from  his  Odes.  This 
reticence  of  his,  we  may  recall,  prevented  him  from 
giving  details  of  the  “ death  ” of  Beatrice.  But 
for  the  slander  circulated  against  him  we  should 
no  more  have  learned  that  his  “ seeond  lady  ” was 
allegorical  than  we  have  of  the  “ first.”  “ I am 
moved  by  the  fear  of  infamy,  and  I am  moved  by  a 
desire  to  give  instruction  which  in  truth  none  other 
can  give.  I fear  the  infamy  of  having  pursued  so 
great  a passion  as  he  who  reads  the  above-named 
Odes  conceives  to  have  had  dominion  over  me. 
Which  infamy  is  entirely  quenched  by  this  present 
discourse  concerning  myself,  which  shows  that  not 
passion  but  virtue  was  the  moving  cause.” 

It  would  seem  that  Dante  was  too  sanguine  when  he 
supposed  that  this  emphatic  declaration  would 
“ quench  the  infamy  ” which  he  so  keenly  resented. 
The  learned  commentator  who  has  written  the 
Appendix  and  Notes  to  the  Temple  Classics  Convivio, 
rejects  Dante’s  statement  entirely.  He  holds  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  Ode  VI.  but  that  it 
is  a poem  of  earthly  passion,  nor  does  he  find  it 
possible  to  harmonise  the  scheme  of  the  Convivio 
with  that  of  the  Vita  Nuova.  Therefore,  he  comes 
to  a conclusion  which,  in  adding  infamy  to  infamy. 
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is  most  dishonouring  to  the  memory  of  the  Divine 
Poet.  He  decides  that  Dante’s  allegorising  of  his 
poems  was  an  afterthought ; that  he  grew  ashamed 
of  them,  and  wrote  the  Convivio  for  the  purpose 
of  twisting  them  out  of  their  original  vicious  meaning 
into  one  more  consonant  with  virtue  and  morality. 
We  respectfully  but  emphatically  protest  against 
this  reading.  It  convicts  Dante  not  only  of  having 
written  sensual  poems,  but  of  being  a liar  and  a 
hypocrite  as  well.  How  otherwise  can  a man  be 
named  who  should  write  such  a work  as  the  Convivio 
in  order  to  whitewash  a guilty  passion,  or  call  himself 
a “ Singer  of  Righteousness,”  with  such  a fraud  upon 
his  conscience  ? Perhaps  even  in  Dante’s  own  lifetime 
there  were  also  persons  who  did  not  believe  him, 
because  he  takes  pains  in  Canto  xxii.,  Inferno,*  to 
inform  us  that  he  was  not  a hypocrite.  “For  one 
cloaked  in  lead,  this  were  no  journey,”  Virgil  says 
to  him  as  they  climbed  out  of  the  sixth  circle.  So 
light  of  body  is  Dante  that  Virgil  can  lift  him  in  his 
arms,  thus  proving  that  his  conscience  is  not  burdened 
with  hypocrisy.  If  he  were  at  that  time  encouraging 
the  world  to  think  that  poems  of  originally  vicious 
meaning  had  really  been  composed  for  virtue’s  sake, 
then  surely  he  would  have  felt  himself  bowed  to  the 
ground  by  the  weight  of  that  figurative  garment 
with  which  he  has  invested  the  hypocrites.  Speak- 
* Cary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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ing  of  Beatrice  in  Canto  xxx.,  Paradiso^  Dante 
says  : — 

“Not  from  that  day  when  on  this  earth  I first 
Beheld  her  charms,  up  to  that  view  of  them 
Have  I with  song  applausive  ever  ceased 
To  follow.”  Cary.* 

Dante  could  not  truthfully  so  have  written  had  he 
neglected  Beatrice  in  such  important  “ songs  ” as 
his  Odes,  or  if  he  had  sung  them  to  another.  There- 
fore it  follows  that  the  “ lady  ” to  whom  was  dedicated 
the  “ song  applausive  ” of  the  Odes  was  Beatrice, 
the  same  whether  called  Philosophy  or  the  cold  stern 
lady  of  the  “ Pietra  ” Odes.  The  differences  in  Dante’s 
ladies  are  really  meant  to  convey  the  different  atti- 
tudes of  his  soul  towards  God.  Beatrice,  Philosophy, 
“ Pietra,”  or  Stony,  these  merely  indicate  whether 
his  experiences  are  emotional  or  purely  spiritual, 
or  whether  he  is  undergoing  the  pang  of  unsatisfied 
longing  for  union  with  God.  Dante’s  own  explanation 
in  Chaps.  IX.  and  X.,  Convivio,  throws  abundant 
light  upon  this  matter.f  There  he  tells  us  that 
when  he  calls  his  “ lady  ” disdainful  and  cruel, 
she  is  not  really  so  in  herself,  but  appears  so  to  him 
at  some  particular  period,  owing  to  the  distempered 
state  of  his  own  soul.  “ The  Heaven,”  he  says,  “ is 
ever  shining  and  clear,  but  it  is  sometimes  permissible 
to  speak  of  its  being  clouded.  The  medium  through 

* Everyman’s  Library  (Dent), 
t Temple  Classics  Edition  (Dent). 
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which  its  light  enters  the  eye  becomes  changed  from 
abundanee  to  paucity  of  light  from  subtle  to  gross, 
from  dry  to  moist,  by  reason  of  the  vapours  of  earth 
which  are  continually  rising.  A weakness  in  the  eye 
itself  may  likewise  cause  to  seem  blurred  that  upon 
which  it  gazes.”  The  application  of  these  similes 
to  the  relations  between  God  and  the  soul  is  obvious. 
Dante’s  Odes  are  written  in  order  to  express  his  state 
of  mind  and  for  the  instruction  of  others  in  the  phases 
of  the  mystical  life.  Therefore,  when  God  allows  him 
those  intervals  of  peace  and  loving  union  with  Him, 
of  which  I have  before  spoken,  he  writes  sueh  an  Ode 
as  “ Love  diseourses  to  me  in  my  mind.”  When, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  experiencing  the  full  desolation 
of  the  Dark  Night,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  “ Anguish 
of  sighs  ” of  the  Odes,  like  Ode  VI. 

In  Chap.  X.,  Convivio,  he  declares  that  in  one  of 
these  Odes,  where  he  calls  his  lady  “ disdainful  and 
cruel,”  she  was  only  so  in  appearance,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  truth.  This  appearance  sprang  from  the 
infirmity  of  his  mind,  which  was  impassioned  by 
excessive  longing.  Under  the  figure  of  an  impassioned 
earthly  longing,  he  conceals  in  his  Odes  an  impassioned 
spiritual  one,  and  thus  ean  even  Ode  VI.  be  explained. 
For  his  soul  was  in  such  terror  that  he  thought  that 
was  dire  which  he  saw  in  “ her.” 

“ The  nearer  the  desired  thing  approaches  to  him 
who  desires  it,  the  greater  is  the  desire,  and  the  more 
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the  soul  is  impassioned  the  more  does  it  concentrate 
itself  upon  the  appetitive  part,  and  the  more  does  it 
retreat  from  reason,  so  that  in  such  state  a person  does 
not  judge  as  a man,  but  pretty  nearly  as  some  animal, 
according  to  apjpearancc  only^  not  according  to  truth. 
And  this  is  why  the  semblance  which  in  truth  was 
august  seemed  to  me  disdainful  and  cruel.” 

Surely  these  words  are  a sufficient  explanation  of 
Ode  VI.  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  Under  the 
figure  of  a sensual  and  earthly  passion  Dante  portrays 
a spiritual  one  which,  on  its  own  plane,  is  as  fierce 
and  as  intense.* 

St  John  of  the  Cross  f speaks  of  the  anxieties  of 
love  which  the  soul  feels  when  it  has  made  some 
progress  in  the  spiritual  purgation  : 

“ As  the  lioness  or  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  seeks 
them  anxiously  and  earnestly,  so  does  the  wounded 
soul  seek  after  God.  Being  in  darkness  it  feels  His 
absence  and  is  dying  of  love.  This  is  that  impatient 
love  which  no  man  can  endure  without  obtaining  his 
wishes  or  dying.  It  is  like  Rachel’s  longing  for  children 
when  she  said  to  Jacob  ‘ Give  me  children  or  I die.’ 
The  soul  not  yet  made  perfect  in  love  because  it  has 
not  attained  to  Union  hungers  and  thirsts  for  that 
which  it  has  not,  namely  Union.  The  strength  which 
love  communicates  to  the  Will,  makes  it  bold  and 
daring  as  to  the  Will,  though  as  to  the  Understanding 
that  being  in  darkness,  it  feels  itself  an  unworthy  and 
miserable  Object.” 


* Temple  Classics  : Trans.  Odes  (Dent). 

+ Dark  Nighty  Book  II.  Chap.  XIII.  (Baker). 
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Does  not  the  state  of  soul  above  deseribed  seem  to 
agree  very  closely  with  Dante’s,  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  Chap.  X.,  third  Treatise,  Convivio?  * 

We  have  in  both  the  same  impassioned  longing, 
the  same  spiritual  craving,  which  both  can  only 
compare  on  the  sensible  plane  to  the  unreasoning 
quest  of  an  animal.  Since  we  have  it  on  such  high 
authority  that  such  a spiritual  passion  can  exist,  is 
it  so  very  unlikely  that  Dante  chose  to  portray  its 
existence  in  himself  under  the  figure  of  a hot,  sensual 
passion  ? Dante  had  recourse  to  such  figures  as  would 
best  portray  the  reality,  and  as  the  force  and  fire 
of  an  earthly  passion  would  be  understood  by  most 
of  his  readers,  he  could  lead  them  through  that  figure 
to  understand  the  spiritual  reality  which  lay  beneath. 
“ They  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  real  meaning, 
were  it  unfolded  to  them,”  he  says  (Chap.  VIII., 
second  Treatise),  “ but  were  well  disposed  to  accept  the 
fictitious.”  Dante’s  sole  desire  seemed  to  be  to  paint 
as  vivid  a word-picture  as  he  possibly  could  of  that 
which  he  endured.  “ As  harsh  in  my  discourse 
would  I fain  be  as,  in  her  bearing,  is  that  beauteous 
stone  whom  every  hour  more  harshness  and  more 
cruel  nature  petrify”  (Ode  VI.).f  His  one  desire 
is  for  expression,  adequate  portrayal  in  words  of 
this  awful  night  of  the  Spirit,  and  yet  its  anguish  is 

* Dent. 
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no  easier  to  depict  than  the  ecstatic  joys  of  Union. 
Again  in  Ode  IV.  he  says  : “ Love,  since  I needs  must 
make  complaint  for  every  one  to  hear,  and  show 
myself  bereft  of  every  virtue,  grant  me  the  skill  to 
wail  even  as  I would,  that  the  woe  which  is  shot  out 
may  be  borne  in  my  words,  even  as  I feel  it.”  He 
regards  it  as  a sacred  duty,  apparently,  to  describe, 
as  accurately  as  ever  he  can,  and  in  terms  and  figures 
which  can  he  understood,  both  his  intense  longing 
and  the  barriers  raised  against  his  attainment  of  his 
desire.  This  must  be  his  excuse,  if  excuse  be  needed, 
for  the  language  used  in  Ode  VI.  We  know  from  the 
Inferno  that  Dante  never  shrank  from  forcible  lan- 
guage and  unsavoury  images  if  they  but  help  to  convey 
his  meaning  more  clearly.  Therefore  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  was  quite  sincere  and  truthful  in  his 
accounts  of  his  Odes,  and  neither  a liar  nor  a hypo- 
crite. He  may  perhaps  be  judged  to  be  wanting  here 
in  good  taste  and  in  reverence,  but  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  both  poet  and  mystic,  and  a self-con- 
stituted teacher  besides,  also  that  the  public  of  his 
day,  upon  his  own  showing,  seem  to  have  required 
their  pills  of  instruction  in  matters  of  the  soul  to  be 
adi,.i>.inistered  with  the  sugar  coating  of  a love  theme. 
There  is  just  a little  clue  at  the  end  of  Ode  VI.  which 
should  finally  convince  the  lovers  of  Dante  that  he 
was  not  referring  in  this  Ode  to  the  gratification 
of  a sensual  passion.  It  lies  in  that  portion  where  he 
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speaks  of  measuring  the  time  by  the  hours  of  the 
Church’s  office.  It  is  in  this  Ode  VI.  that  we  find  the 
wonderful  simile  in  which  Dante  compares  his  suffer- 
ings and  their  effect  to  the  action  of  a file  : “ O 
agonising  and  unpitying  file  that  dumbly  scrap’ st 
away  my  life,  how  is  it  that  thou  shrinkest  not  from 
gnawing  thus  my  heart,  coat  within  coat,  as  I from 
telling  who  he  is  that  gives  thee  power  thereto.”  * 

Not  St  John  of  the  Cross  himself  has  more  accu- 
rately described  the  painful  and  purifying  action  of 
the  Dark  Night  than  Dante  does  here.  It  is  the  Hand 
of  God  which  gives  power  to  this  file,  directing  it 
with  unerring  skill,  and  paring  away  relentlessly  all 
that  is  of  earthly  attachment,  or  of  attachment  to 
self  in  any  form  within  us,  until  He  at  length  beholds 
His  own  image  flawless  within  the  resigned  and 
perfect  soul.  This  is  the  process  under  which  Dante 
suffers  so  intensely  and  which  he  so  often  tries  to 
describe.  Dante’s  heart  trembles  more  at  the  idea 
of  his  secret  being  discovered,  than  he  does  at  the  idea 
of  death  (see  Ode  VI.).  He  fears  that  his  thought 
may  shine  through  the  veil  of  allegory  which  conceals 
it.  Here  we  find  the  old  objection  to  be  a praiser 
of  himself  by  discovering  to  the  world  that  his  c^iu- 
merce  was  with  high  things.  Death  crunches  every 
sense  with  the  teeth  of  love,  his  musing  scorches  so 
the  powers  of  his  senses  that  it  allays  their  working 
* Temple  Classics  : Trans.  Odes  of  Dante  (Dent). 
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(Ode  VI.).  Surely  this  is  a remarkable  passage  to 
view  in  an  Ode  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  sensuality. 
His  love  crunches  his  senses,” — makes  them  suffer 
and  die,  instead  of  satisfying  them.  His  musing 
paralyses  their  working.”  Compare  this  with  the 
following  : ‘‘I  say  then  that  these  flamelets  which 
rain  from  her  beauty  shatter  the  innate,  that  is  the 
co-natural  vices,  to  give  to  understand  that  her 
beauty  has  power  to  make  a new  nature  in  those  who 
gaze  upon  it,  which  is  a miraculous  thing  ” {Convivio, 
third  Treatise,  Chap.  VIII.).  * 

Now  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  love  which  crunches  and  paralyses  the  senses  ? 
Whose  is  that  beauty  which  can  even  shatter  the 
innate  vices,  and  make  a new  nature  in  a man  or 
woman  ? Surely  that  Divine  Love  and  Divine 
Beauty  alone,  which  cast  seven  devils  out  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  prostrating  her  at  the  feet  of  her  Saviour, 
and  changing  her  in  one  moment  from  a great  sinner 
to  a great  Saint.  Such  is  the  power  of  that  love 
which  is  the  theme  of  our  poet,  nor  does  he  exaggerate 
the  effects  of  Divine  Union.  Blosius,  speaking  of 
one  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  says  : “So  completely 
is  he  carried  above  his  own  nature  that  what  God  is 
essentially,  that  he  becomes  by  grace.  For  although 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  a creature  he  becomes  quite 
divine  and  Godlike.”  We  may  note  that  Dante  says 
* Temple  Classics  (Dent). 
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“her”  beauty  has  power  to  do  all  this — not  that  j 
it  often  happens,  save  in  souls  espeeially  ehosen  by 
God,  as  Dante  seems  to  have  been. 

“ She  smites  as  hard  in  sun  as  shade  this  murderous 
assassin  and  robber  ” (Ode  VI.).  This  would  be  the 
old  cry  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  Whether  the 
latter  be  in  light  or  darkness  the  body  must  be  kept 
under.  The  senses  must  be  deprived  of  all  that 
pleases  them  and  their  desires  killed  ere  the  soul  can  | 
enjoy  the  union  she  desires.  I have  dwelt  upon  Ode  I 
VI.  in  a special  manner,  and,  first,  because  it  is  the  9 
worst  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  those  who  ^ 
desire  to  make  the  Odes  correspond  with  Dante’s  5^ 
account  of  them  as  concealing  a virtuous  meaning  i j 
beneath  the  “ figures  of  other  things.”  Many,  : ' 
perhaps,  have  turned  away  in  disgust  after  reading  j 
Ode  VI.  So  realistic  have  the  figures  been  there,  j 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  themselves  i 
that  they  are  dealing  with  figures,  and  not  reality.  < 
At  the  risk  of  tiresomely  repeating  myself,  I would  I 
earnestly  beg  the  reader  to  pause  to  weigh  the  few  'jj 
reasons  I have  put  forward  for  believing  Dante:  to  j 
remember  that  he  always  prefers  an  allegorical  to  a 'j 
literal  rendering  (see  Convivio) ; that  he  has  used  ^ 
strong  language  and  presented  some  unpleasant  I 
pictures  in  the  Inferno  ; that  united  to  the  intense 
desire  for  self-expression,  which  he  as  a great  artist  j 
must  have  largely  felt,  was  the  difficulty  which  he 
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experienced  as  a mystic  in  expressing  himself  at  all. 
Finally,  there  was  the  self-imposed  task  of  veiling 
his  meaning  in  allegory,  and  his  fear  lest  his  state  of 
soul  should  be  discovered.  Odes  IV.  and  V.  exhibit, 
though  in  a somewhat  lesser  degree,  the  same  indica- 
tions of  spiritual  struggle  and  anguish  as  Ode  VI. 
“ I am  turned  in  my  anguish  while  the  thorn  is 
fastened  ” (Ps.  xxxi.).  “ Thy  arrows  are  fastened 
in  me,  and  Thy  hand  has  been  heavy  upon  me  ” 
(Ps.  xxxvii.).  So  calls  out  the  royal  Psalmist  in  the 
throes  of  similar  suffering,  and  that  which  he  names 
“ thorn  ” and  “ arrows  ” Dante  calls  “ unpitying  file  ” 
and  “ beauteous  stone,”  which  “ gnaw  ” and  “ smite 
upon  ” his  heart. 

“ The  mad  soul  which  plies  its  own  wit  to  its  own 
ill  depicts  her,  beauteous  and  injurious  as  she  is,  and 
forges  its  own  torture”  (Ode  IV.).*  This  is  the 
soul  wounded  with  love  “ plying  its  own  wit,”  that 
is,  exercising  itself  or  being  exercised  in  the  dim 
Contemplation,  yet  in  darkness  and  doubt  about  it, 
suffering  a grievous  hunger,  like  the  dogs  which 
David  said  went  about  the  city  howling  and  crying 
(see  Dark  Night).'\  The  adjective  “ beauteous  ” 
describes  what  God  is  in  Himself,  and  “ injurious  ” 
that  which  the  suffering  makes  Him  to  seem  to  Dante’s 
soul.  It  (the  soul)  gazes  on  her  and  when  right  full 

* Temple  Classics  : Odes. 

t Baker. 
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of  the  yearning  it  draws  through  the  eyes,  falls  into 
rage  with  itself  for  having  made  the  fire  wherein  all  i 
dismally  it  burns.  “ The  soul,”  says  St  John,  “is 
discontented  with  itself,  with  heaven  and  with  earth,  i : 
it  is  like  Job  replenished  with  sorrows  even  until  t 
darkness.”  In  the  latter  part  of  Ode  IV.  Dante  i 
describes  himself  as  being  struck  to  the  ground  with  I 
the  wound  of  Love.  It  is  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  I think,  t 
who  describes  this  spiritual  combat  under  the  figure  i 
of  a duel  between  Christ  and  his  soul.  He  is  thrown  f. 
to  the  ground,  wounded,  longing  for  death,  but  ■ 
cannot  die.  It  was  a “ sweet  smile  ” which  launched 
the  bolt  that  struck  Dante.  This  “ smile,”  which  we  i 
have  before  referred  to,  is  an  ecstatic  experience,  ! 
which  transports  him  out  of  himself.  “ He  struck  me 
on  the  neck  with  His  gentle  Hand  and  all  sensation  left 
me,”  so  St  John  of  the  Cross  tells  us,  under  a figure  ' 
also  of  a similar  transport  of  Divine  Love  in  himself. 

Ode  V.  is  primarily  an  Ode  of  chill.  It  is  the 
absolute  (apparent)  aloofness  and  unattainableness  i 
of  union  with  the  Divine  which  enters  upon  Dante  i 
here.  It  is  that  phase  of  the  “ Dark  Night,”  when  the  ’ 
soul  is  so  cold  and  dead  to  all  feeling  that  prayer  i 
seems  impossible.  It  was  in  this  state  that  Jeremias 
exclaimed  : “ Thou  hast  set  a cloud  about  Thee  that  i 
prayer  may  not  pass  ” (Lament,  iii.  44).  “ He  hath  1 

shut  up  my  ways  with  square  stones,  and  when  I shall  I 
cry  and  ask  He  excludeth  my  prayer  ” (viii.  2). 
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Dante  again  refers  to  concealment.  He  bears 
concealed  the  stroke  of  the  stone  that  smites  him, 
and  the  heart  which  meets  the  stroke  is  stone,  that  is, 
as  to  all  feeling,  hard,  cold  and  insensible.  There 
is  no  sensible  love  or  sweetness,  the  senses  are  frozen 
and  paralysed.  The  “frozen  ” metaphor  of  this  Ode 
applies  to  this  paralysis  of  sense  just  as  those  of 
“ crunching  ’’  and  “ scorching  ” do  in  Ode  VI.  Yet 
with  all  this  “ she  ” is  so  beauteous  that  he  sees  “ her  ’’ 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  that  is,  sees  the  beauty 
of  God  in  all  His  works.  From  “ her  ” eyes  comes 
that  light  that  makes  him  heedless  of  all  other  women. 
Exquisite  and  pathetic  words,  revealing  so  plainly 
the  virginal  nature  of  Dante’s  heart.  This  only 
“ woman  ’’  whom  he  loves  is,  by  his  oft-repeated 
confession,  the  “ Eternal  ” Wisdom,  the  subject  of 
his  Odes,  all  beautiful  in  itself,  only  seeming  cruel 
because  the  blinding,  searching  rays  which  it  sends 
forth  leave  no  corner  of  his  soul  unswept,  and  torture 
him  by  a view  of  his  own  unworthiness. 

The  tragedy  of  Dante’s  life  arose,  I think,  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  world  entirely  and  follow  his  “ lady  ” into  the 
cloister,  or  at  least  lead  a retired  and  celibate  life  in 
the  world.  His  entrance  into  civic  life  and  his  mar- 
riage were  the  mistakes  which  first  led  him  towards 
that  “ gloomy  wood,”  where  we  find  him  in  the  first 
Canto  of  the  Inferno. 
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Ode  V.  ends  with  this  significant  “ Tornata  ” : — 

1 

“ I have  in  my  mind  a lady,  such,  that  for  all  that 
she  be  to  me  of  stone,  she  giveth  me  such  hardihood 
that  meseems  every  man  is  chill.”  5 

a 

This  testifies  to  the  bracing  effect  which  the  purga-  ( 
tion  of  the  “ Dark  Night  ” is  having  on  Dante’s  soul,  t 
His  zeal  in  God’s  service  is  so  great  that  every  other  \ 
man’s  service  in  that  cause  seems  to  him  inadequate.  [ 

“ Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  strengthen  me. 
Yea  though  I walk  through  death’s  dark  vale  of  i 
shadows  no  evil  will  I fear,  for  Thou  art  still  with  me  ” ■ 
(Ps.  xxii.).  St  John  of  the  Cross  says  : “ The  Soul,  ^ 
amid  its  gloomy  and  loving  pains,  is  conscious  of  a 
certain  companionship  and  inward  strength  which 
attend  upon  and  invigorate  it.”  The  “ Tornata  ” 
above  quoted  seems  to  prove  that  such  was  Dante’s 
experience  likewise,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  close 
resemblance  that  exists  between  his  soul’s  history  and 
that  of  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  Mystics. 

“ I dare  to  make  of  this  chill  the  new  thing  that 
through  thy  form  gives  light  that  never  was  conceived 
at  any  season.”  He  has  dared  to  sing  in  poetic 
fashion  of  this  dryness  of  soul  which  he  calls  “ chill.” 
This  is  a “ new  thing,”  or  new  idea,  which  in  the  forms 
of  his  Odes  is  to  bring  a light,  not  of  earth,  to  men’s 
minds ; that  is,  to  instruct  them  about  this  particular 
phase  of  Contemplation,  that  they  may  not  be  dis- 
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couraged  when  they  experience  it  themselves.  Such 
I judge  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  lines. 

Odes  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  are  the  principal  ones  in  which 
we  can  discern  the  intense  suffering,  anguish  and 
“ impassioned  longing  ” of  Dante’s  soul  for  God.  The 
Odes  called  “ Philosophic  ” indicate  periods  in  which 
his  soul  was  enjoying  those  intervals  of  respite  before- 
mentioned,  when  the  soul  is  allowed  a foretaste  of  the 
happiness  to  come. 

In  Ode  II.  love  is  compared  to  the  sun.  It  drives 
away  baseness  from  the  heart  of  man,  nor  can  wrath 
stand  long  against  it.  From  it  every  blessing  rises; 
without  it  all  potency  for  good  perishes.  Upon 
Dante’s  soul,  he  tells  us,  this  ray  ever  strikes  since 
his  soul  became  its  handmaiden  from  the  first.  This 
is  but  a repetition  of  the  effects  of  his  “ lady’s”  gaze, 
whose  eyes  bore  love  within  them,  as  we  saw  in  the 
V ita  Nuova.  This  love  causes  him  to  gaze  with  delight 
upon  each  beauteous  thing,  that  is  to  bless  the  Lord 
for  His  works.  By  the  power  of  his  gaze  a damsel 
has  entered  his  mind  who  has  captured  him.  By 
having  kept  his  eyes  ever  towards  the  Lord,  he  means 
to  say,  he  has  merited  that  this  Divine  Gift  of  Con- 
templation has  come  to  him,  and  entered  his  mind, 
that  is  captured  the  higher  part  of  his  mind,  distinct 
from  the  emotions.  His  own  efforts  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  raise  him  to  this  high  state  of  prayer, 
but  God’s  might  has  enabled  him  to  “ over-dare  the 
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power  nature  hath  proffered.”  This  is  a plain  is 
allusion  to  ecstatic  experiences  which  must  have  cn 
been  enjoyed  by  Dante  even  at  this  time.  The  re-  bI 
mainder  of  Ode  II.  dwells  upon  his  piteous  state  in  tl 
loving  and  longing  without  obtaining  any  feeling  of  oi 
God’s  love  in  return.  n 

Ode  III.,  “ Love  which  discourses  to  me  in  my  a 
mind,”  is  explained  by  Dante  himself  in  third  Treatise,  o 
Chap.  II.,  Convivio.*  Again  he  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  love  of  which  he  writes  is  Divine,  i 
It  is  the  “ Union  of  my  soul  with  this  gentle  lady  in  i 
whom  full  much  of  the  Divine  Light  was  revealed  to 
me,”  evidently  in  a very  exalted  state  of  prayer. 
This  love  is  “ He  who  discourses  and  of  whom  I 
speak,  because,  from  Him  unbroken  thought  had 
birth,  by  gazing  and  pondering  on  the  worth  of  this 
lady  who  was  spiritually  made  one  with  my  soul.” 
The  mind  of  which  he  speaks  is,  he  tells  us,  “ the 
culmination  and  most  precious  part  of  the  soul 
which  is  Deity,  and  this  is  the  place  wherein  I declare 
that  love  discourseth  to  me  of  my  lady.”  This  is  a 
confession  that  Dante  has  attained  to  a very  high 
degree  of  union.  By  this  “ culmination  of  his  soul 
which  is  Deity,”  he  can  only  mean  the  very  highest 
point  or  apex  of  the  soul,  the  “ Interior  Castle  ” 
to  which  contemplatives  only  penetrate.  It  is  in 
this  highest  point  of  the  spirit  that  Divine  Union 
* Temple  Classics  (Dent). 
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is  accomplished.  “ Few  indeed,”  says  Blosius,  “ ever 
come  to  any  experimental  knowledge  of  the  highest 
affeetion  and  simple  intelligenee,  the  highest  point  of 
the  spirit,  and  hidden  essence  of  the  soul.”  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  many 
men  to  believe  that  this  hidden  essence  exists  in  us 
at  all.  This  “ hidden  essence,”  when  it  begins  to 
open  itself  to  a man,  exceedingly  moves  and  attracts 
him.  St  Thomas  and  many  holy  writers  call  this 
mystical  union  with  God  in  contemplation  by  many 
strong  expressions,  such  as  transformation  and  even 
deification  {Spiritual  Instruction).  Note  above  that 
Dante,  disciple  of  St  Thomas,  calls  the  most  precious 
part  of  his  soul  where  Love  diseourses  to  him  by  the 
name  of  Deity,  thus  denoting  and  demonstrating 
beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute  that  he  is  referring 
to  Divine  Love,  and  that  the  “ lady  ” who  is  the 
subject  of  “ discourse  ” is  the  Eternal  Wisdom  of 
God,  apprehended  and  enjoyed  in  the  highest  point 
of  the  Spirit.  In  another  plaee  in  the  Convivio 
Dante  speaks  of  the  “ unutterableness  ” of  that 
which  he  has  taken  for  his  theme.  His  tongue  burns 
vainly,  he  says,  to  relate  what  he  experienees.  In 
this  Ode  he  speaks  of  the  attainment  of  that,  for 
which  he  longed  so  passionately  in  Ode  VI.,  and  he 
finds  it  just  as  difficult  to  portray  the  joys  of  union 
as  the  anguish  of  the  “ Mad  longing  for  It.” 

Ode  I.  bewails  the  lengthening  shadows,  the 
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whitening  of  the  hills,  the  approach  of  (spiritual)  e 
winter.”  It  reverts  to  a former  time  of  sweetness  i 
and  consolation.  “ Erst  have  I seen  her  clad  in 
green  in  such  guise  she  would  have  planted  in  a stone 
the  love  I bear  to  her  very  shadow.  Wherefore  I i 
have  wooed  her  in  a beauteous  field  of  grass  girt 
round  with  loftiest  hills.”  This  idea  for  religious 
consolation  Dante  perhaps  owes  to  the  Psalmist. 

“ He  hath  made  me  to  rest  in  green  pastures.”  The 
“ lofty  hills  ” are  the  heights  of  prayer,  which  did 
not  perhaps  seem  so  formidable  then  as  later,  when 
Dante  set  out  to  mount  them  in  earnest.  “ When  the 
hills  cast  the  blackest  shadow,  under  a beauteous 
green,  the  youthful  woman  makes  it  vanish  as  one 
should  hide  a stone  in  grass.”  Beneath  the  seductive 
colour  of  hope.  Contemplation,  in  its  early  and  emo- 
tional stages,  hides  the  difficulties  to  come.  By  and 
by  the  grass,  “ which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven,”  will  wither  and  leave  the  stones 
exposed.  The  “ grass  ” so  often  mentioned,  in  the 
field  and  en wreathing  his  lady’s  hair,  signifies  the 
fleeting  nature  of  these  early  emotions.  They  fade 
as  the  wreath  will  fade,  but  the  “ golden  locks,” 
which  signify  doubtless  the  pure  love  of  the  spirit, 
remain.  They  also  signify  the  beauty  of  God  in 
Himself,  since  here  and  in  Ode  VI.  they  are  mentioned  , 
in  a special  manner.  i 

“ I have  fled  o’er  plains  and  hills  that  I might  | 
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escape  from  such  like  woman,  and  against  her  light 
availed  to  give  me  shadow  nor  ever  wall,  nor  leaf  of 
green.” 

Compare  the  Hound  of  Heaven : “ I fled  Him  down 
the  days  and  down  the  nights.  I fled  Him  down  the 
arches  of  the  years.” 

Both  the  “Divine”  Poet  and  he  who  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  recent  times  were  fascinated  by 
the  Love  of  God,  the  attraction  of  which  sought  them, 
not  in  vain. 

Ode  IX.  is  of  pure  love  existing  in  the  will  alone. 
“ No  love  is  of  such  weight  as  that  which  makes  death 
acceptable  for  good  service  of  another.  A servant  am 
I,  and  when  I bethink  me  whose,  and  what  she  is, 
I am  utterly  content,  for  a man  may  serve  well 
against  good  pleasure,  and  if  grace  withhold  all  cove- 
nant from  me  I look  to  the  time  which  I shall  gain 
more  regard,  if  but  my  life  can  hold  her  own  so 
long.”  By  “good  pleasure  ” and  “ grace  ” is  meant 
the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  well-doing  which  is  utterly 
lacking — he  can  feel  nothing  but  dryness  and  distaste, 
but  he  hopes  for  a return  of  this  “ good  pleasure.” 
“ When  I muse  upon  a noble  longing  that  draws  all 
my  powers  to  well-doing,  meseems  I am  overpaid 
with  grace  and  yet  more  than  wrongly  meseems  I bear 
the  name  of  servant.  So  before  the  eyes  of  my 
seeming  is  service  transformed  thanks  to  a not-my 
goodness”  (Ode  IX.), 
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This  means  that  on  consideration  he  concludes  that 
he  is  overpaid  Avith  grace,  because  of  the  noble  desires 
and  aspirations  engendered  in  him  by  the  love  of 
God.  These  desires  give  him  nobility,  and  owing 
to  a heaven-bestowed  virtue  in  himself,  he  has  been 
made  the  friend  rather  than  the  servant  of  his  Master. 
“ I will  not  now  call  you  servants,  because  the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  Master  doeth,  but  I have  called 
you  friends.  All  things  whatsoever  I have  heard 
from  My  Father,  I have  made  known  to  you  ” (John 
XV.  15). 

Dante  doubtless  placed  himself  in  spirit  among  the 
chosen  few  who  have  been  admitted  to  be  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  Divine  Master. 

He  commands  this  Ode  to  seek  to  win  its  way  into 
men’s  minds,  and  not  to  disdain  them,  though  it 
deals  with  matter  so  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  many.  The  Ode  is  to  try  to  make  readers 
“ of  its  sect  ” before  it  delivers  up  its  true  meaning. 
This  means  that  only  those  who  have  some  know- 
ledge, either  theoretical  or  experimental,  of  Mystical 
Theology,  which  is  the  “ sect  ” of  the  Ode,  can  fully 
comprehend  its  meaning.  “ It  chances  that  one  often 
throws  himself  into  evil  company,  whence  there  is 
nought  save  smirch  of  evil  fame  that  men  proclaim 
of  him.”  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  “ infamy  ” which 
had  smirched  his  own  fame  because  he  had  made 
himself  in  appearance  to  belong  to  the  company  of 
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secular  poets.  His  Odes  through  being  considered 
love  sonnets  “ pur  et  simple  ” had  been  smirched 
with  evil  fame,  therefore  it  behoves  them  not  to  be 
read  save  by  those  who  are  of  their  “ sect,”  able  to 
see  into  their  true  meaning  and  penetrate  the  alle- 
gorical veil  of  seeming  earthly  love  which  covers 
them. 

Finally  he  commends  his  Ode  to  the  three  least 
vicious  of  the  City  of  Florence ; to  one  especially  it 
bears  a message  to  flee  evil  company.  The  inter- 
pretation which  I have  tried  to  give  of  the  foregoing 
Odes  covers  all  those  which  are  either  directly  or 
indirectly  dealt  with  in  the  three  first  Treatises  of 
the  Convivio.  It  may  be  asked  why  Dante  does  not 
commence  the  Convivio  by  dealing  with  Ode  VI., 
etc.,  since  it  was  these  Odes  which  caused  him  to 
be  falsely  aeeused.  Probably  the  reason  is  that  by 
explaining  his  other  Odes  first,  and  thus  revealing 
the  state  of  his  soul,  the  initiated,  who  were  of  the 
same  “sect”  as  himself,  would  understand  the  trend 
of  the  others.  Besides,  in  Chap.  X.,  third  Treatise, 
he  does  really  deal  with  and  indirectly  account  for 
the  tone  of  Ode  VI.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  he 
never  intended  to  give  any  further  explanation  than 
this,  which  to  me  is  quite  sufficient. 

These  Odes  coineide  with  the  period  after  the 
“ death  of  Beatrice,”  or  deprivation  of  comfort  in 
the  spiritual  life,  when  Dante,  by  his  own  showing, 
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was  engaged  in  the  interior  conflict  between  the 
“ ancient  ” and  new  ” thoughts,  in  prayer,  and  in 
study  under  the  direction  of  them  who  sit  at  meat.” 
During  that  time  he  embraced  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
with  all  his  powers,  and  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
enjoy  its  loving  infusions. 

In  fourth  Treatise,  Convivio,  Dante  explains  his 
Ode  XII.,  which  commences  as  follows  * : — 

“ The  sweet  rhymes  of  love  which  I was  wont  to 
search  out  in  my  thoughts  needs  must  I abandon, 
not  that  I have  no  hope  of  a return  to  them. 

But  because  the  scornful  and  haughty  gesture© 
which  have  appeared  in  my  lady  have  closed  the  way 
of  wonted  speech  to  me. 

And  because  meseems  ’tis  time  for  waiting,  down 
will  I lay  my  tender  style  which  I have  held  in  treating 
of  love,  and  I will  tell  of  the  worth  whereby  a man  is 
truly  gentle,”  etc. 

Dante  acknowledges  in  Chap.  III.,  Convivio^  that 
even  in  that  work  designed  to  remove  obscurity, 
difficulties  will  be  found.  This  estrangement  between 
the  poet  and  his  “ lady  ” is  certainly  one  of  these 
difficulties,  and  it  may  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  his  subsequent  spiritual  history.  Never  hitherto 
has  he  allowed  disdainful  and  haughty  gestures 
(really  imperfections  in  himself,  see  Chap.  II.,  fourth 
Treatise)  to  prevent  him  from  declaring  his  love. 
Now,  apparently  some  obstacle  has  arisen  which 
* Temple  Classics  : Convivio. 
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actually  causes  him  to  abstain  from  frequenting  her 
company,  by  which  we  understand  that  he  ceases 
to  practise  the  Prayer  of  Contemplation  and  cuts 
himself  off  from  communication  with  the  “ Interior 
Castle.”  Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  time  when  Beatrice, 
having  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  her  second  life, 
of  spiritual  purgation,  in  his  soul,  is  now  calling  upon 
him  to  advance  higher  to  a third  stage,  where  he  will 
find  the  Earthly  Paradise,  the  foretaste  of  the  Eternal 
Summer  which  he  had  dreamed  of  long  ago  ? Can 
it  be  that  Dante,  like  the  rich  young  man,  has  received 
the  call  to  leave  all  things  and  follow  his  Master  ? 
Is  it  at  this  point  that  he  finds  the  pits  and  chains 
across  his  path,  barring  further  progress  (see  Canto 
XXX.,  Purg.)  ? * Further  progress  up  the  Mount 
which  leads  to  union  is  certainly  stopped,  because  in 
the  fourth  Treatise  it  is  of  the  moral  virtues  we  hear ; 
the  ideal  of  a good  Christian  life  in  the  world  seems  to 
be  embraced  by  Dante.  In  the  allegory  of  Cato  and 
Marcia,  and  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Guido  di 
Montefeltro  and  Lancelot  for  embracing  religion 
in  old  age,  we  seem  to  read  a desire  upon  the  poet’s 
own  part  to  prolong  the  period  of  “ waiting,”  to  which 
he  refers  in  the  Ode,  until  decrepitude  warns  him 
to  return  to  God  in  Contemplative  Prayer.  It 
would  seem  as  though  Dante  were  trying  to  persuade 
himself  against  his  own  conscience  that  he  should 
* Cary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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abandon  his  life  of  prayer  and  study,  that  he  should 
enter  into  the  aetivities  of  eivie  life,  that  he  could 
best  serve  God  at  present  by  marrying  and  leading 
the  active  life.  For  him  this  was  retrogression, 
because  he  was  evidently  called  to  the  contemplative 
life,  if  not  to  the  cloister.  The  fact  that  he  did 
leave  his  retirement,  some  years  after  the  “ death  ” 
of  Beatrice,  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  change  of  tone 
in  the  fourth  Treatise.  It  is  this  period,  rather  than 
that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Window,  that  is  referred  to, 
we  think,  in  the  reproaches  which  Dante  addresses 
to  himself  by  the  lips  of  Beatrice,  or  Outraged  Divine 
Wisdom,  in  Canto  xxx.,  Purg,,  although  the  opposite 
view  is  more  generally  accepted.  Dante,  by  his  own 
testimony,  made  with  sufficient  earnestness  to  carry 
conviction,  declares  that  he  was  raised  from  one  love 
to  another  in  embracing  the  love  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  tone  of  the  three  first  Treatises  of  the  Convivio 
amply  confirms  this  statement.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  Treatise  he  openly  acknowledges 
estrangement  from  his  lady,  nor  does  he  then  tell 
us  that  the  breach  is  healed.  He  is  working  in  her 
cause  indeed,  but  working  with  face  averted.  Her 
inspiration  being  lacking,  he  writes  of  his  love  for  her 
no  more.  As  his  rSle  is  clearly  to  follow  her  to  the 
heights,  he  cannot  pursue  a middle  course.  The 
allurements  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  turned  his 
steps  aside,  “ soon  as  her  face  was  hidden.”  How 
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bitterly  Dante  repented  of  his  wilful  betrayal  of  his 
lady  we  can  judge  by  his  self-accusation  before  her 
in  Canto  xxx.,  and  also  by  the  different  tone  adopted 
towards  Guido  di  Montefeltro  in  the  fourth  Treatise 
and  in  the  Inferno.  By  that  time  Dante  had  come 
to  realise  that  evil  habits  are  difficult  to  shake  off, 
j and  that  if  we  have  pursued  them  all  our  lifetime, 
j it  is  not  easy  to  turn  with  a whole-hearted  fidelity 
I to  God.  The  old  custom  is  likely  to  reassert  itself, 
as  it  did  with  Guido  (see  Canto  xxvii..  Inferno).* 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  then,  and  suggest 
the  idea  to  our  readers,  that  the  commencement 
of  Dante’s  wandering  from  the  path  dates  from  the 
period  when  he  rejected  “ her  ” overtures  to  an  even 
higher  degree  of  holiness.  Two  paths  were  indicated 
to  him,  and  he  chose  the  lower.  He  meant  to  “ lower 
his  sails  ” and  return  to  Contemplation  when  he  felt 
old  age  creeping  on.  This  was  a decision  very  un- 
worthy of  our  poet,  who  had  been,  as  Beatrice  reminds 
him  (Canto  xxx.,  Purg.),  most  especially  favoured 
with  graces  which  rained  down  from  such  a height 
that  the  ordinary  sight  of  man  could  not  reach. 
He  was  punished  by  that  very  world  for  whose  sake 
he  had  sacrificed  his  “ lady’s  ” favours.  He  entered 
it  fully  determined,  we  may  suppose,  to  serve  God  by 
practising  the  virtues  of  the  active  life,  and  so  he 
could  have  done,  only  that  he  was  consciously  flouting 
* Gary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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a higher  call,  and  acting  with  full  knowledge  against 
his  undoubted  vocation.  He  pursued  what  for 
him  were  false  Visions  of  good  (see  Canto  xxx., 
Purg.),  turning  his  steps  by  a way  not  true  (for  him). 
We  will  return  to  this  point  later. 

In  order  to  screen  from  the  world  the  reality  of 
his  interior  life  of  love  of  God,  Dante  would  have 
us  believe  that  it  was  in  the  matter  of  his  studies 
that  his  lady  was  cruel  to  him  (see  Chap.  I.,  fourth 
Treatise),  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  estrange- 
ment. Doubtless  there  was  partial  truth  in  this,  but, 
as  usual,  it  was  only  a screen  for  a deeper  meaning. 
We  need  but  read  the  third  Treatise  of  the  Convivio 
to  be  aware  that  Dante  is  mostly  concerned  with  the 
infusion  of  Divine  Love  into  the  highest  part  of  his 
soul,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

“ I purpose  to  commend  Love  which  is  the  soul  of 
philosophy.  Where  be  it  known  that  for  virtue  to 
descend  from  one  nature  to  another  is  nought  else  than 
to  reduce  the  latter  to  her  own  likeness,  just  as  we 
manifestly  see  that  in  natural  agents,  when  their 
virtue  descends  upon  things  that  receive  it,  they  draw 
them  to  be  so  far  like  themselves  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  come  to  be.  Whence  we  see  that  the  sun, 
when  his  ray  descends  down  here,  reduces  things  to  the 
similitude  of  light,  in  so  far  as  by  their  dispositions 
they  have  the  capacity  for*  receiving  light  from  his 
power.  Thus,  I say,  that  God  reduces  this  love  to  His 
own  similitude,  in  the  degree  wherein  it  is  possible  for  it 
to  liken  itself  to  Him  ” (Chap.  XIV.,  third  Treatise).* 

* Temple  Classics  : Convivio  (Dent). 
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Compare  this  with  the  following  description  of 
Divine  Union  : — 

“ Then  putting  off  whatever  is  human  and  putting 
on  what  is  Divine,  it  (the  soul)  is,  as  it  were,  trans- 
formed and  changed  into  God,  as  iron  placed  in  the 
fire  receives  the  form  of  fire,  and  is  changed  into  fire. 
Just  as  the  iron  thus  glowing  with  fire  does  not  cease 
to  be  iron,  so  the  soul,  as  it  were  deified,  does  not 
change  its  nature  and  still  remains  itself.  The  Essence 
of  God  has  so  flowed  into  its  essence  that  we  may  say 
the  soul  has,  as  it  were,  the  same  tint  or  colour 
{Sjpiritual  Instruction,  Blosius).* 

As  remarked  upon  previously,  Dante  is  obscure  of 
set  purpose,  even  in  the  Convivio.  For  my  present 
writing  which  may  be  called  a kind  of  commentary 
while  commissioned  to  remove  the  defects  of  the 
Odes,  may  perhaps  in  certain  places  be  a little  difficult 
itself,  which  difficulty  is  here  designed  to  avoid  a 
greater  defect,  and  not  through  ignorance.”  Dante 
does  not  explain  what  the  greater  defect  is,  very 
clearly,  but  we  understand  him  to  mean  that  too 
much  familiarity  with  his  meaning  might  lead  men 
to  expect  much  from  his  actual  presence,  in  which 
they  will  be  disappointed.  In  other  words,  if  men 
knew  that  he  deals  in  part  of  the  Convivio  with  the 
intercourse  between  God  and  the  highest  part  of  the 
soul  as  an  actual  fact  experienced  by  himself,  their 
expectations  would  be  raised,  so  that  in  outward 
appearance  and  carriage  they  would  anticipate 
*Art  and  Book  Co. 
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conformity  with  such  lofty  commerce  with  high 
things.  We  may  eompare  this  with  the  poet’s  letter 
to  Can  Grande  where,  while  acknowledging  that  he 
has  experienced  wonderful  things,  he  insinuates  that 
he  is  a sinner  and  quite  unworthy  of  them.  Even 
his  desire  of  instructing  others  is  partly  frustrated  by 
his  humility. 

There  is  nothing  wonderful  or  surprising  in  the 
idea  that  Dante  refers  to  Mystical  Union  in  the 
Convivio,  or  that  the  Odes  are  the  expression  of 
mystical  joys  and  sorrows,  seeing  how  wonderful 
is  the  Paradiso.  If  Dante  had  continued  his  spiritual 
progress  from  the  third  Treatise  he  would  have 
arrived  much  earlier  at  the  peaceful  state  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise.  As  he  fell  away,  he  had,  as  it 
were,  to  begin  all  over  again. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  Dante’s  purpose  were  to 
instruct,  he  was  so  anxious  that  “ his  thought  should 
not  shine  through  and  be  discovered  ” ? Why  he  took 
such  pains  to  conceal  his  meaning,  both  in  the  Vita 
Nuova  and  Odes,  and  even  partially  in  the  Convivio  ? 
If  his  humility  were  so  great  as  to  wish  for  concealment, 
why  write  these  works  at  all  ? My  only  answer  or 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  that  Dante  hoped  that  he 
would  be  understood  by  those  who  were  what  we  may 
call  “ initiated,”  who  were  of  the  “ sect  ” of  his  Odes 
and  writings.  He  did  not  wish  the  general  public 
of  his  day  to  understand  his  meaning,  but  he  hoped 
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that  then,  and  in  the  after  times,  many  of  the  “ lieges 
of  love  ” would  comprehend  and  be  assisted  in  their 
struggles  by  this  poetical  narrative  of  his  soul.  Even 
those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  no  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  those  sublime  things,  can  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  likeness  between  Dante’s 
mystical  experiences  related  poetically  and  those 
of  the  acknowledged  mystics  related  in  prose.  The 
resemblance  cannot  be  merely  accidental. 


„ . , eC.T 
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mut  h\ee, 
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PART  III 


THE  DIVINE  COMEDY 

In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life 
I found  me  in  a gloomy  wood  astray 
Gone  from  the  path  direct,  and  e’en  to  tell 
It  were  no  easy  task  how  savage  wild 
That  forest,  how  robust  and  rough  its  growth 
Which  to  remember  only,  my  dismay 
Renews  in  bitterness  not  far  from  death. 

Yet  to  discourse  of  what  there  good  befel 

All  else  will  I relate  discovered  there 

How  first  I entered  it  I scarce  can  say 

Such  sleepy  dulness  in  that  instant  weighed 

My  senses  down,  when  the  true  path  I left 

But  when  a mountain’s  foot  I re^.vched,  where  closed 

The  valley  that  had  pierced  rry  heart  with  dread 

I looked  aloft,  and  saw  his  shoulders  broad 

Already  vested  with  that  planet’s  beam 

Who  leads  all  wanderer^*  safe  through  every  way.” 

Canto  i.,  Inferno,  Cary.* 

IN  the  spiritual  desolation  disclosed  in  the  above 
lines  we  gain  tne  first  glimpse  of  Dante’s  inner 
life  since  he  left  off  its  recital  under  allegory  in  the 
Convivio.  What  a sad  commentary  his  present 
state  is  on  thac  mistaken  resolution  of  his  in  the 
fourth  Treatis  j to  abstain  from  frequenting  his 
‘‘  lady’s  ” cou  Henance.  Here  we  behold  the  result. 
Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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He  is  still  but  in  the  midway  of  life,  full  of  vigour,  » 
far  from  decrepitude.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  lower  ^ 
sails  and  return  to  God,  judged  by  the  standard  of  i 
the  fourth  Treatise,  yet  we  find  Dante  full  of  terror 
and  sadness  raising  his  eyes  to  the  mountain,  longing  . 
to  set  his  foot  upon  it  again  ; weary,  lost,  sinful  and  ^ 
disillusioned.  He  has  indeed  found  vanity  in  all  ^ 
things  under  the  sun,  and  although  he  does  not  tell  ^ 
us  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  the  crash  of  tem- 
poral misfortune  which  has  waked  him  to  his  spiritual  J 
state.  Though  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  first  ^ 
Canto  the  dreadful  experience  is  happily  past,  Dante 
reverts  with  horror  to  the  dangerous  state  he  was  then  I 
in.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a penitent,  bearing  in  mind  i 
the  example  of  St  Augustine  and  true  to  his  old 
vocation  as  instructor,  he  does  not  shrink  from  con- 
fessing his  fall,  and  using  his  experiences  to  enlighten 
others.  Allegory  is  still  the  vehicle  for  the  relation  ^ 
of  his  story,  and  on  this  account,  as  on  former  occa-  • 
sions,  there  has  been  room  fo”  many  interpretations 
of  various  incidents  and  sayings  in  the  Divine  Comedy. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal  A^ith  any,  save  such  'i 
as  may  have  some  bearing  upon  our  theory.  Unlike  p 
his  former  spiritual  sufferings,  this  described  in  Canto 
i..  Inferno,  is  caused  by  faithlessness  to  grace,  and 
to  sin  more  or  less  grievous  on  the  part  of  Dante. 
He  has  not  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his 
punishment  is  undeserved.  He  knows  "hat  from  God,  . 
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if  not  from  man,  he  has  deserved  it,  and,  worst  of  all, 
he  realises  that  his  spiritual  poverty  is  even  more 
appalling  than  his  lack  of  worldly  goods.  The  gloomy 
valley  of  fear  and  remorse  ended  at  last  at  a mountain’s 
foot,  that  is,  in  the  resolution  to  return  to  the  life 
of  prayer  upon  the  heights  where  God  dwells.  In 
spirit  he  sees  God  (who  is  typified  by  the  sun)  awaiting 
him  at  the  top.  With  deep  thankfulness  he  reviews 
the  past,  thankfulness  that  God  has  not  taken  him 
from  life  before  he  has  made  amends.  The  valley, 
which  is  placed  purposely  in  such  direct  contrast  to 
the  “ mountain,”  is  a figure  of  the  lower  plane  of 
spirituality  to  which  he  had  descended.  It  is  on  the 
mountain  his  wishes  are  now  fixed,  and  he  places 
his  feet  on  it,  and  commences  to  ascend,  the  “ hinder 
foot  still  firmer” — that  is,  the  attraction  of  lower 
things  is  greater  than  that  to  those  above,  notwith- 
standing his  good  will  and  all  he  has  suffered.  Not 
alone  that,  but  his  path  is  actually  disputed  by  three 
savage  beasts,  in  whom  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  three  great  passions  of  the  human 
heart:  sensuality,  pride  and  worldliness,  or  avarice 
in  a narrower  sense.  Although  the  panther,  the 
first-named,  almost  succeeds  in  making  him  turn 
backj  yet  he  seems  to  recover  from  this,  and  is  even 
able  to  stand  and  calmly  contemplate  the  beauty 
of  the  animal,  and  associate  this  beauty  with  that  of 
the  morning  dawn  and  the  “ sweet  season  ” in  a 
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sentiment  of  joyful  praise  of  God’s  works.  We  may  i/ 
infer  from  this,  since  almost  every  line  of  Dante  has  a i 
hidden  meaning,  that  he  has  been  able  to  gain  the  p 
victory  over  sensuality  and  that  this  has  filled  him  | 
with  hope.  Speedily  this  is  dashed  to  the  ground.  J 
On  the  heels  of  the  lion  who  “ appals  ” him,  comes  the  I 
“ wolf,”  which  fills  him  with  such  fear  as  to  cause  s 
him  to  lose  all  hope  of  the  ascent,  and  sink  to  the  I 
very  lowest  slope  of  the  mountain.  ’ 

“ As  one  | 

Who  with  his  gain  elated  sees  the  time 
When  all  unwares  is  gone,  he  inwardly 
Mourns  with  heart  griping  anguish,  such  was  I 
Haunted  by  that  fell  beast,  never  at  peace  5 

Who  coming  o’er  against  me,  by  degrees 
Impelled  me  where  the  sun  in  silence  rests.”  ' 

These  lines  confirm  the  idea  that  Dante  had  gained  j 
a victory  over  the  “ panther,”  and  from  that  had  had  ] 
his  hopes  unduly  raised.  The  victory  of  the  “ wolf  ” || 

over  him  indicates  that  it  was  rather  worldliness  and  J 
ambition  than  sensuality  which  stood  between  him 
and  his  “ lady.”  The  lines  above  quoted  are  a ; 
noteworthy  testimony  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  ' 
the  world  upon  spirituality.  With  reference  to  his  own  ! 
particular  case,  Dante  means  the  “ wolf  ” to  refer  to  j 
the  avarice  he  had  practised  towards  God,  in  refusing  ■ 
Him  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  in  soul,  body,  mind  and  * 
will,  which  we  have  supposed  was  demanded  and  i 
refused,  a supposition  which  this  victory  of  the  “ wolf  ” J 
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seems  to  confirm.  Of  avarice  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  love  of  money  we  cannot  suppose  Dante  guilty; 
rather  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  inclined  to  the 
opposite  fault.  In  his  own  special  case  this  “ wolf  ” 
seems  to  have  especially  meant  a haunting  thought, 
as  of  remorse  connected  with  sins  or  omissions, 
typified  by  the  wolf,  which  he  allowed  to  take  away 
all  peace  and  hope  from  him.  It  was  either  a tempta- 
tion to  believe  that  God  would  not  forgive  the  sins 
or  infidelities  which  the  “ wolf  ” personifies  in  his 
particular  case,  or  that  he  found  within  himself  still 
an  attachment  to  that  world  which  he  had  chosen 
instead  of  God,  or  again  it  may  have  been  a tempta- 
tion to  believe  that  his  offering  of  himself  would 
not  now  be  accepted,  because  those  things  to  which 
he  had  clung  had  been  violently  wrested  from  him, 
and  that  there  was  no  merit  in  approaching  God, 
when  he  was  poor  and  broken.  He  still  longs  to 
ascend,  even  though  fear  and  sadness  fill  his  heart. 
Help  is  at  hand,  however.  It  was  only  necessary 
that  Dante  should  realise  his  utter  helplessness  and 
misery,  his  inability  unaided  to  make  the  ascent. 
To  be  spiritually  reformed  he  must  first  be  broken, 
and  that  process  begins  when  he  sinks  down  dismayed 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  It  is  then  that  Virgil  appears. 
Dante  has  made  him  his  guide  through  his  awful 
journey,  because  of  his  admiration  for  the  great 
Latin  poet  and  because  his  description  of  the  journey 
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of  Aeneas  in  search  of  his  father,  Anchises  (Sixth 
Book,  Aineid)  is  the  model  upon  which  Dante  has 
constructed  his  Inferno.  He  openly  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  Virgil. 

“ My  master  thou,  and  guide. 

Thou  he  from  whom  alone  I have  derived 
That  style,  which  for  its  beauty  into  fame 
Exalts  me.” 

Virgil  is  a type  of  Human  Reason,  and  is  guided 
by  Beatrice,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  revealed 
to  the  Church  the  great  truths  upon  which  Dante  is 
led  to  meditate.  Reason  convinces  Dante  that  in 
his  weak  spiritual  state  to  attempt  to  pass  the  “ wolf  ” 
would  be  fatal.  There  is  a traitor  in  the  garrison 
of  his  soul,  his  attachment  to  what  the  wolf  typifies, 
which  would  render  defeat  certain.  As  the  love  of 
God  has  grown  too  cold  in  him  to  work  a change  in 
his  spirit  great  enough  to  enable  him  to  commence 
the  ascent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lower  motive  of 
fear  should  be  employed,  and  that  he  should  view  in 
spirit  the  effects  of  God’s  avenging  justice,  and  the 
essential  ugliness  and  deformity  of  sin,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  brought  to  fear  the  one  and  detest  the  other. 
This  will  be  a fitting  preparation  for  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  after  which,  with  conscience  purified,  he 
may  at  least  hope  that  God  will  renew  His  favours. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  follow  Dante 
through  his  painful  journey.  We  will  suppose  he 
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has  passed  the  Ordeal,  and  that  his  sins  are  brushed 
off  his  forehead.  In  the  “ immeasurable  burning  ” 
which  Dante  endures  ere  leaving  Purgatory,  when  all 
his  sins  have  been  forgiven,  we  have,  I think,  a figure 
of  the  satisfaction  which  he  realised  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  make  for  them  even  in  this  world.  The 
“ purgation  of  sense,”  which  is  one  of  the  processes 
necessary  in  the  road  to  union,  often  comes  accom- 
panied by  temporal  trials  and  losses  of  various  kinds. 
So  it  came  to  Dante  in  his  second  ascent,  and  his 
reluctance  to  enter  the  flame,  indicates  the  difficulty 
which  he  experienced  in  embracing  with  his  will, 
banishment,  poverty,  even  threat  of  that  very  burning 
which  he  imagines  so  vividly.  Only  the  knowledge 
that  accepting  these  things  generously  from  God 
as  just  punishment  will  render  him  more  worthy  of 
His  renewed  friendship  in  prayer,  enables  Dante  to 
overcome  himself  and  bow  his  will  to  all  that  may  come. 

We  have  the  result  of  this  oblation  of  himself  in 
the  sequel,  when  so  greatly  did  desire  come  upon  him 
to  be  above,  that  he  “ felt  his  pinions  grow  for  the 
flight.”  What  a contrast  to  his  heavy  clogged  foot- 
steps in  the  first  Canto,  Inferno.  Virgil  addresses 
him  : — 

“ Both  fires  my  son 

The  temporal  and  eternal  hast  thou  seen 
And  art  arrived  where  of  itself  my  ken 
No  further  reaches.  I with  skill  and  art 
Thus  far  have  drawn  thee.  Now  thy  pleasure  take 
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For  guide.  Thou  hast  o’ercome  the  steeper  way, 
Overcome  the  straiter.  Lo  the  sun  that  darts 
His  beams  upon  thy  forehead,  lo  the  herb 
The  arborets  and  flowers  which  of  itself 
This  land  pours  forth  profuse,  till  those  bright  eyes 
With  gladness  come,  which  weeping  made  me  haste 
To  succour  thee  ; thou  mayst  or  seat  thee  down 
Or  wander  where  thou  wilt.  Expect  no  more 
Sanction  of  warning  voice  or  sign  from  me 
Free  of  thy  own  arbitrament  to  choose 
Discreet,  judicious,  to  distrust  thy  sense 
Were  henceforth  error.  I invest  thee  then 
With  crown  and  mitre,  sovereign  o’er  thyself.” 

Purg,,  xxvii.* 

Dante  is  now  master  of  himself,  his  passions  and 
affections,  his  senses  are  purified,  and  through  suffering 
he  has  been  brought  to  realise  the  vanity  of  all  things, 
save  to  love  and  serve  God.  Though  earnestly 
desiring  to  behold  again  his  “ lady,”  he  must  await 
her  good  pleasure  : the  full  fruition  of  the  happy 
land  on  which  he  now  enters  can  only  be  his  when 
God  calls  him  to  enjoy  it. 

This  Earthly  Paradise  refers  in  a general  way  to 
man’s  original  state  of  innocence,  unhappily  lost, 
and  in  a more  particular  sense,  as  applicable  to  Dante 
himself,  to  that  state  of  peaceful  union  with  God 
which  can  be  attained  even  in  this  world  by  those 
who  have  by  His  grace  conquered  themselves,  and 
arrived  at  a state  of  supreme  detachment  in  which 
* Caryls  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library. 
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they  love  Him  alone.  The  lady  who  appears  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  stream,  and  who  is  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  felicity  of  the  place  from  which  Dante 
is  still  separated,  is  called  “ Matilda.”  In  so  far 
as  this  place  represents  the  original  state  of  man  in 
innocence,  this  lady  can  only  be  a type  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  second  Eve,  who  alone  of  all  mankind 
since  the  Fall  came  stainless  into  existence.  This 
is  why  Dante  represents  her  alone  and  warmed  by 
“love’s  own  beam,”  as  singing  her  “Magnificat”  of 
praise  to  the  Lord,  while  she  culls  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  innocence.  She  is  the  link  as  it  were  between 
the  Old  and  New  Law.  The  Spring  before  Summer, 
she  leads  all  who  invoke  her  to  the  feet  of  Eternal 
Wisdom.  All  through  the  Purgatorio  Dante  reminds  us 
that  she  was  the  first  model  in  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  opposed  to  every  vice.  Here  her  obedience 
undoes  the  disobedience  of  Eve,  of  whose  sin  Dante 
expresses  himself  so  bitterly.  He  points  the  contrast 
between  the  first  and  second  Eves  in  the  song  of 
the  Four-and-Twenty  Elders,  as  they  pass  before 
“ Matilda.” 

“ Blessed  be  thou  among 
The  Daughters  of  Adam,  and  thy  loveliness 
Blessed  for  ever.” 

Canto  xxix.,  Piirg. 

It  is  as  she  lived  on  earth  that  Dante  thus  portrays 
her,  as  by  and  by  he  will  portray  her  in  Heaven. 
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He  desires  to  present  her  thus  as  the  highest  model 
for  both  the  Active  and  Contemplative  lives,  as  she 
was  in  her  own  person  the  brightest  exemplar  of  each. 

In  so  far  as  this  happy  place  represents  the  blissful 
state  of  souls  living  the  life  of  prayer  and  good  works 
in  union  with  God,  this  lady  represents  or  typifies 
Illuminating  Grace,  which  is  to  purify  the  three  powers 
of  the  soul.  Three  paces  divide  Dante  from  the  real 
Paradise.  These  mean  the  purgation  of  the  memory, 
the  enlightening  of  the  understanding  and  the  inflam- 
ing of  the  will  with  Divine  Love.  They  do  not  mean 
contrition,  confession  and  satisfaction  ; these  paces 
have  been  already  passed,  or  Dante  would  not  be 
standing  where  he  is.  He  has  passed  through  the 
purgation  of  sense ; that  of  the  spirit  is  next  to 
come. 

“ I call  to  mind  where  wandered  and  how  looked 
Proserpine  in  that  season  when  her  child 
The  mother  lost,  and  she  the  blooming  spring.” 

“ Here  spring  is  everlasting.” 

This  double  reference  to  Spring  seems  designed  to 
recall  to  mind  that  old  Vision  of  Dante’s  in  the  Vita 
Nuova,  when,  in  exaltation  of  spirit,  he  pictured  to 
himself  a happy  future  spring-time,  forerunner  of  the 
Eternal  Summer.  Such  a state  he  seems  to  realise 
as  he  walks  with  Matilda  beside  the  Water  of  Life, 
and  hears  from  her  of  its  properties  which,  indeed,  he 
has  known  by  experience,  but  of  which  sin  has  dulled 
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the  remembrance.  “ I will  purge  the  mist  that  offends 
thee,”  Matilda  promises  him. 

This  ‘‘  Water  of  Life  ” I conceive  to  be  contained  in 
that  secret  essence  of  the  soul  of  which  I have  before 
spoken.  The  following  words  of  Blosius  upon  the 
subject  seem  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  that 
mystic  stream  whose  effects  were  so  powerful  upon 
Dante  that  his  second  immersion  therein  fitted  him 
to  mount  to  the  stars.” 

“ 0 noble  essence  of  the  soul,  the  divine  temple 
from  which  God  never  departs  ! 0 most  excellent 

sanctuary  in  which  the  Holy  Trinity  abides  and  in 
which  eternity  itself  is  tasted  ! 

One  perfect  turning  to  this  secret  essence  of  the 
soul  and  to  God  Himself  is  of  more  value  than  many 
other  different  exercises  and  works,  and  is  able  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  opportunities  of  ten  or  many 
more  years.  For  without  doubt  the  fountain  of  water 
springing  up  into  life  everlasting,  gushes  forth  plenti- 
fully in  this  secret  essence  of  the  soul,  which  water 
is  of  such  efficacy  and  sweetness  that  it  can  easily 
cast  out  all  the  bitterness  of  vice,  and  can  without 
difficulty  conquer  and  overcome  all  the  rebellion  of 
nature.  For  as  soon  as  it  has  been  drunk  it  flows 
through  every  part  of  the  soul  and  body,  giving  a 
wonderful  purity  and  marvellous  fecundity  to  both. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  cease  from  prayer  until  we 
are  found  worthy  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  this  fountain  ; 
for  if  we  can  taste  one  drop  of  it,  we  shall  no  longer 
thirst  for  vain  things  and  failing  creatures,  but  for 
God  alone,  for  the  Love  of  God  alone.  The  more  we 
grow  in  this  love  the  more  shall  we  increase  in  Divine 
Union,  and  the  more  perfectly  we  become  united  to 
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God,  and  the  deeper  we  are  immersed  in  Him,  the  more 
clearly  shall  we  know  Him  in  Himself,  and  through 
Himself,  while  again,  the  more  clearly  we  know  Him, 
the  more  ardently  shall  we  love  Him.”  * 

This,  then,  was  the  Living  Water  into  which  Dante 
plunged,  the  second  time  so  perfectly  that  it  fitted  him 
to  “ mount  to  the  stars.” 

“ Matilda  ” enlightens  Dante  as  to  the  properties  of 
the  “ Mount,”  which  spiritually  means  contemplative 
prayer.  When  the  human  race  was  excluded  from 
Paradise  through  Adam’s  sin,  this  Mount  arose  far 
above  the  plain  of  earth’s  vapours  and  man’s  strivings 
into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  God’s  presence.  The 
privilege  of  conversing  with  his  Maker,  united  to 
Him  upon  this  Mount  of  Prayer,  was  still  left  to  man, 
but  can  only  be  attained  by  self-sacrifice  and,  of 
course,  the  grace  of  God,  The  prayers  of  those 
who  have  gained  the  Mount,  who  live,  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  state  of  contemplative  prayer,  gain  wonderful 
and  often  unexpected  and  unlooked-for  graces  for 
those  toiling  below  in  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  world. 
Heaven-sent  seeds  gained  by  those  who  so  pray  fall 
upon  sinful  or  tepid  souls,  and  often  cause  their  con- 
version, though  none  can  tell  how. 

Thus  Dante  pays  tribute  to  the  wonderful  power  of 
prayer,  which  so  often  turns  aside  God’s  anger,  as  the 
prayer  of  Moses  saved  the  sinful  people.  The  late 
* Spiritual  Instruction,  Section  IV.  (Art  and  Book  Co.). 
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Mgr.  Benson  gives  a beautiful  illustration  of  its 
almost  compelling  effect  in  his  sketch  “ The  Convent 
Chapel  ” in  The  Light  Invisible.  He  depicts  the 
wonderful  effects  of  the  prayers  of  a simple  unknown 
nun,  kneeling  in  a quiet  convent  chapel,  yet  influenc- 
ing spiritual  destinies  for  eternity.  “ From  this 
peaceful  chapel  there  ran  out,”  he  says,  “ lines  of 
spiritual  power  that  lost  themselves  in  the  distance, 
bewildering  in  their  profusion,  and  terrible  in  the 
intensity  of  their  hidden  fire.  Souls  leaped  up  and 
renewed  the  conflict,  as  this  tense  will  strove  for 
them.  Souls,  even  at  that  moment  leaving  the  body, 
struggled  from  death  to  spiritual  life,  and  fell  panting 
and  saved  at  the  feet  of  their  Redeemer  on  the  other 
side  of  death.  Others,  acquiescent  in  sin,  woke  and 
snarled  at  the  merciful  stab  of  this  poor  nun’s  prayers.” 
Thus  does  the  keen  spiritual  insight  of  these  two  holy 
men,  separated  by  a chasm  of  six  hundred  years, 
visualise,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  power  of  Prayer. 

At  the  end  of  her  recital  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  happy  land  in  which  she  dwells,  of  the  delicious 
fruit  which  only  there  can  be  plucked,  and  of  the 
ravishing  effectsof  theWater  of  Lifewhichflowsthrough 
it,  “Matilda”  calls  out,  as  if  enamoured:  “Blessed 
are  they  whose  sins  are  covered.”  She  is  transported 
anew  with  love  and  gratitude  to  God  that  He  has 
brought  a repentant  sinner  to  share  in  her  ecstatic 
joys.  This  exquisite  impersonation  of  joyful  and 
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unsullied  innocence,  the  joyous  innocence  of  the  b 
youthful  Virgin  of  Nazareth,  turns  with  Dante  towards  " 
the  East,  and  together  they  advance,  the  Perfect  p 
and  the  Penitent  to  greet  the  “ True  Light.”  b 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  wonderful  pageant  li 
which  heralds  the  coming  of  “ Beatrice.”  It  halts  t 
before  Dante  and  “ Matilda  ” to  await  the  descent 
of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  whom  the  poet  has  offended,  f 

who  dwells  in  the  Church,  and  in  every  soul  in  the  t 

state  of  grace,  and  is  more  especially  reflected  in  the  ! 

souls  united  to  it  in  Mystical  Union.  The  judgment  ( 

now  about  to  take  place  symbolises  in  its  wider  1 

sense  that  which  every  soul  must  undergo  on  leaving 
the  body.  In  a more  particular  way  Dante  means  I 

to  apply  it  to  himself,  as  held  at  the  bar  of  his  own  I 

conscience  while  he  is  still  on  earth.  It  is  for  him  1 

a special  and  individual  trial,  held  for  him  alone  i 

by  the  Eternal  Wisdom  whom  he  has  in  a particular 
way  outraged.  His  sins  have  been  forgiven  as  we 
have  seen.  He  has  passed  through  the  flame  of 
suffering,  interiorly  and  exteriorly,  he  has  -attained 
to  liberty  of  spirit,  to  victory  over  his  passions  and 
senses.  He  once  again  aspires  to  Divine  Union,  but 
though  he  longs  to  behold  once  again  his  “ Giver  of 
Blessedness,”  something  more  remains  to  be  done  and 
suffered.  It  is  needful  that  he  realises  not  only  the 
wrong  he  has  done  in  transgressing  (as  we  will  presume 
he  has)  the  moral  law,  but  the  additional  insult  he 
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has  offered  to  the  great  gift  of  infused  Divine  Wisdom, 
which  he  has  deliberately  turned  away  from  and 
rejected.  He  had  on  his  own  showing  {Convivio, 
fourth  Treatise)  abstained  from  frequenting  his 
lady’s  countenance  and  from  visiting  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary which  had  been  open  to  him. 

The  estrangement  is  now  about  to  be  healed,  but 
first  Dante  must  thoroughly  realise  and  confess  before 
the  world  his  fault.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  his 
humility  and  keen  sorrow.  In  the  bitter  reproaehes 
of  his  “ lady  ” we  but  read  these  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  and  admire  them  as  they  deserve  to  be  admired. 

With  that  marvellous  conciseness,  which  is  one  of 
his  greatest  gifts,  Dante  plaees  before  us  in  few  words 
the  lady  of  all  his  lays.  As  to  her  personality  he 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  at  all.  With  master  hand  he 
gathers  together  the  white  veil  of  the  Vita  Nuova, 
the  green  vesture  of  Ode  I.,  the  Minerva  crown  of  the 
Convivio,  all  permeated  and  glowing  with  the  hue  of 
the  living  flame  of  Love.  Lilies  from  angelic  hands 
fail  around  and  about  her,  who  needs  a heart  purer 
than  they,  while  celestial  voices  hail  the  “ Spouse 
from  Libanus  ” as  she  descends,  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom, 
to  judge  Dante  upon  the  chariot  of  that  Church 
where  she  abides  for  ever.  For  Dante  himself, 
she  is  indeed  the  “ mother  of  fair  love,  and  of  fear, 
and  of  knowledge,  and  of  holy  hope,”  a vapour  of 
the  power  of  God,  a certain  pure  emanation  from  the 
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throne  of  God,  and  therefore  no  defiled  thing  cometh 
unto  her  (Wisdom).  As  Dante  gazes  at  her,  even 
concealed  as  she  is  beneath  the  veil,  “ the  power  of 
ancient  love  grows  strong  wdthin  him.”  He  remembers 
that  he  has  “ loved  her  from  his  youth,  and  had 
desired  her  for  his  spouse,  and  become  a lover  of 
her  beauty”  (Wisdom).  The  feelings  of  emotional 
love,  which  first  draw  the  soul  to  God  when  it  is 
weak,  are  once  again  enkindled  within  him,  and  once 
again,  as  timid  as  at  nine  years  old  (see  Vita  Nuova), 
the  “ natural  spirit  ” trembles  and  is  afraid.  Like 
a frightened  ehild  Dante  turns  to  Virgil.  He  wants 
Human  Reason  to  tell  him  why  it  is  that  “ Less 
than  a drachm  of  blood  is  left  in  me  that  trembleth 
not.  I recognise  the  tokens  of  the  ancient  flame.” 
But  Virgil  is  no  longer  there,  he  has  no  place  there. 
Human  Reason  has  retired  before  Divine  Intuition, 
as  Beatrice  sharply  now  reminds  him,  ealling  him, 
Dante,  solemnly  by  his  name  for  judgment.  She 
tells  him  sternly  that  his  tears  are  to  be  reserved 
for  his  offences  against  her.  Virgil,  or  Reason, 
guided  by  the  moral  law,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Church, 
has  convinced  him  of  sin  and  its  enormity  and  punish- 
ment, and  has  led  him,  through  penance  to  pardon, 
purity  and  peace.  He  has  arrived  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  though  seen  “ veiled  ” and 
“ across  the  stream.”  He  is  still  weak  and  terrified 
in  spirit,  as  I have  said,  but  the  Will  lashes  his  lower 
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nature  in  the  scornful  words  of  Beatrice : “ Regard 
me  well,  verily  I am,  yes  I am  Beatrice.  How  didst 
thou  deign  to  draw  nigh  the  Mount  ? Knewest  thou 
not  that  here  man  is  happy  ? ” Only  Dante  could 
fully  realise  the  sting  in  these  questions.  It  was  just 
what  he  had  known  but  too  well,  that  here  man  is 
happy.  He  had  known  it  by  experiencing  often  in 
himself  in  past  times  the  happy  effects  of  the  life 
lived  here,  and  yet  had  deliberately  turned  away. 
Mark  the  sarcasm  in  the  question  : “ How  didst  thou 
deign  to  approach  the  Mount  ? ” as  if  he  did  not 
know  too  well  that  the  deigning  was  all  on  the  side 
of  “ Beatrice  ” in  condescending  to  stoop  to  reclaim 
and  receive  him  back.  Poor,  wretched,  forsaken, 
with  nothing  to  offer  but  a broken  heart,  he  deigns 
to  return  to  God  ! The  degree  of  harshness  with 
which  Dante  makes  Beatrice  address  him  is  the 
measure  of  his  own  self-condemnation. 

“ Mine  eyes  drooped  to  the  clear  fount,  but  behold- 
ing me  therein  I drew  back  to  the  grass,  so  great  a 
shame  weighed  down  my  brow.” 

In  the  mirror  of  his  conscience  he  beholds  himself 
with  all  his  infidelity  ; he  cannot  brook  the  sight. 
Self-accused,  he  stands  silent,  with  lowered  eyes. 
He  remembers  how  he  had  thought  to  compromise 
with  her,  putting^off,  until  old  age  should  come,  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  Then  came  the  sleepy  drowsiness 
of  conscience,  which  had  prevented  him  from  realising 
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whither  he  was  tending,  until  he  found  himself  gone 
from  the  true  path.  With  what  moral  lapses  Dante 
has  to  accuse  himself  as  he  stands  there,  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  knowing.  From  his  words  addressed 
to  Forese  Donati  in  Canto  xxiii.,  Purg.,  we  can 
judge  that  they  led  for  some  time  a disorderly  life 
together,  were  guilty  of  sins  of  gluttony  and  in- 
temperance, perhaps,  since  Forese  is  suffering  for 
these.  Sins  in  himself  would  seem  more  grievous  to 
Dante  than  in  another,  owing  to  his  former  sinless 
life.  His  words  addressed  to  Virgil  may  apply  equally 
to  himself  : “ Clear  conscience  and  upright,  how  doth 
a little  failing  wound  thee  sore.”  Dante  is  his  own 
principal  accuser,  and  in  his  passion  of  penitence 
may  have  exaggerated  his  faults.  Even  an  affection 
to  a venial  sin  will  prove  a barrier  to  complete  union 
with  God.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  short- 
comings, however,  they  are  present  before  him  now, 
as  he  stands  abashed  before  the  Eternal  Wisdom, 
from  whom  nothing  can  be  concealed.  As  Beatrice, 
too,  is  silent,  the  angels  sang  straightway  the  Psalm, 
“ In  te  Domine  speravi.”  Dante  meditates  upon 
the  words  of  this  beautiful  Psalm.  Beyond  “ pedes 
meos  ” the  angels  passed  not,  as  if  to  recall  to  his 
mind  the  significance  to  him  of  those  words.  As 
the  poet  remembers  how  his  feet  were  once  set  “ in 
a spacious  place,”  yet  departed  willingly  from  it, 
and  yet  by  Divine  Mercy  are  once  again  placed  there. 
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the  ice  which  no  reproaches  could  melt  thaws,  and 
bursts  forth  in  tears  and  sighs  before  the  warmth 
of  the  remembrance  of  Love  and  Mercy  supreme. 
The  idea  of  the  angels’  intercession  obtaining  for  him 
this  requisite  softening  of  the  heart  is  a very  graceful 
and  appropriate  one,  founded  upon  Our  Lord’s 
assurance  of  the  rejoicing  in  Heaven  over  a repentant 
sinner.  In  that  torrent  of  Dante’s  loving  ^ 


the  last  remnants  of  pride,  worldliness  or  res: 
are  swept  from  his  heart.  In  speaking  of  tne  ice 
which  had  closed  around  his  heart,  Dante  would  seem, 
in  his  deep  contrition,  to  associate  himself  with  the 
traitors  at  the  centre  of  perdition  who  are  embedded 
in  ice.  But  he  is  not  yet  satisfied.  By  the  lips  of 
Beatrice  he  must  remind  himself  and  the  world  of 
all  that  has  been  done  for  him.  The  lines  uttered  by 
Beatrice  to  remind  Dante  of  what  he  had  been, 
and  how  especially  favoured  in  his  youth,  we  have 
already  quoted  in  the  first  part  of  this  Treatise  in 
support  of  our  contention  that  Dante  had  been  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  Mystical  Contemplation  from  childhood. 
It  was  the  bounty  of  Divine  Graces  which  rained  down 
upon  him,  be  it  noted,  and  that  from  such  a lofty 
height  that  our  eyes  cannot  reach  them.  This  assuredly 
can  only  be  meant  for  the  graces  of  the  very  highest 
state  of  Contemplation  possible  upon  earth,  which  is 
a special  gift  of  God,  and  which  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  even  wish  for. 
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Yet  Dante  was  such,  potentially  in  his  new  life, 
that  every  good  talent  would  have  made  wondrous 
increase  in  him  had  he  persevered  in  the  path  he  had 
begun,  and  instead  of  his  present  forlorn  condition, 
he  would  have  been  far  advanced  in  Divine  Union. 
Beatrice  continues : “ Some  time  I sustained  him 
with  my  countenance.  Showing  my  youthful  eyes 
to  him,  I led  him  with  me  turned  to  the  right  goal.” 
This  alludes  to  the  sweet  consolation  of  soul  enjoyed 
by  Dante  in  the  early  parts  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 

“ As  soon  as  I was  on  the  threshold  of  my  second 
age  and  I changed  life,  he  forsook  me  and  gave  him 
to  others.  When  I was  risen  from  flesh  to  spirit, 
and  beauty  and  virtue  were  increased  within  me, 
I was  less  precious  and  less  pleasing  to  him  ” (Temple 
Classics,  Purg.).* 

We  have  seen  the  truth  of  these  accusations.  When 
Contemplation  rose  from  the  emotional  to  the  intel- 
lectual in  Dante’s  soul,  he  resisted  the  “ new  thought  ” 
for  a time,  and  even  when  he  does  at  length  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  “ second  ” lady,  he  does 
not  cease  to  complain  of  the  suffering  which  her 
service  causes  him.  His  will  did  not  embrace  his 
spiritual  suffering  with  sufficient  generosity  and, 
consequently,  when  “ she  ” was  on  the  threshold  of 
the  second  life,  and  called  upon  Dante  to  rise  to  a 
still  higher  and  third  plane,  which  would  have  led 
* Cary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library  (Dent). 
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him  at  once  to  closer  union  with  God,  he  forsook  her. 

! This  happened  as  I think  at  the  period  alluded  to 
I at  the  end  of  the  third  Treatise,  when,  as  we  have 
1 seen,  he  decided  to  walk  no  more  with  Contemplation. 
To  have  followed  her  and  “ changed  life  ” with  her, 
then,  would  have  been  to  bid  farewell  for  ever  to 
the  world  and  all  it  implies,  but  the  “ three  beasts  ” 
were  even  then  barring  the  way  to  the  heights.  Dante 

ii  “ changed  life  ” indeed,  but  it  was  for  the  worse,  not 
the  better. 

“ And  he  did  turn  his  steps  by  a way  not  true, 
pursuing  false  images  of  good  that  pay  back  no 
promises  entire.” 

There  is  an  important  point  here.  We  are  shown 
that  it  was  by  false  images  of  good  that  Dante  was  at 
first  led  astray.  This  seems  to  agree  with  my  theory 
that  he  left  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation  and 
prayer  for  a lower  plane  of  service  of  God.  He 
probably  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  he 
could  do  more  good  by  devoting  his  powers  to  the 
service  of  the  State  and  by  founding  a family  which 
would  transmit  his  name  and  virtues  to  posterity. 
It  was  an  insidious  temptation,  and  it  succeeded, 
where  a temptation  to  an  overt  act  of  rebellion 
; against  God  would  not  have  succeeded. 

“Nor  did  it  avail  me  to  gain  inspirations,  with 
which  in  dream  and  otherwise  I called  him  back,  so 
little  recked  he  of  them.” 
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These  lines  do  not  apply  to  any  dreams  or  Visions 
of  which  Dante  has  told  us,  although  they  are  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  two  last-mentioned  in  the  Vita  Nuova. 
Only  those  can  accept  the  first  {Vita  Nuova,  par.  xl.) 
as  such  who  consider  that  the  “ Lady  of  the  Window  ” 
typified  a wrong  affection  on  the  part  of  Dante, 
and  who  rejects  his  story  of  his  gradual  turning  to 
her  as  to  a higher  love,  in  Convivio.  The  second 
Vision  in  the  last  paragraph  flatly  contradicts  that 
at  xl.,  as  it  urges  Dante  to  a course  of  study  which 
ends  in  his  accepting  the  “ Lady  of  the  Window.” 
The  real  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Vision 
at  xl.  is  that  the  word  “ Vision  ” is  used  to  indicate 
a recrudescence  in  Dante  of  the  emotional  feelings 
which  he  felt  at  nine  years  of  age.  He  mistakenly 
supposed  himself  more  pleasing  to  God  when  his 
feelings  were  aroused,  and  looked  upon  study  then 
as  a temptation  to  forget  his  pious  inspirations.  It 
was  only  later  that  he  thoroughly  realised  this  mistake 
and  endeavoured  to  embrace  with  his  will  the  pure 
spiritual  love  of  the  “ Dark  Night.”  The  dreams  and 
inspirations  alluded  to  by  Beatrice  mean  the  inner 
voice  of  conscience,  which,  of  course,  was  not  silent 
in  our  poet  even  when  he  was  pursuing  the  downward 
course.  He  does  not  wish  to  spare  himself,  nor  to 
conceal  from  the  world  that  he  acted  against  his 
better  nature.  “ So  low  sank  he  that  all  means  for 
his  salvation  were  already  short,  save  showing  him 
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the  lost  people.”  We  have  seen  that  love  had  grown 
so  cold  in  Dante  that  it  no  longer  had  power  to  move 
him.  Beatrice  now  adjures  him  to  confess  openly  that 
her  accusations  are  true,  ere  the  bitter  memories  are 
effaced  by  God’s  loving  embrace.  Dante’s  feelings  of 
fear,  sorrow  and  confusion  poured  forth  in  such  sighs 
and  tears  as  choked  his  utterance. 

“ Within  thy  desires  of  me  which  led  thee  to  love 
the  good  beyond  which  is  nought  that  may  be  aspired 
to,  what  pits  didst  find  athwart  thy  path,  or  what 
chasms,  that  must  needs  strip  thee  of  the  hope  of 
passing  onward  ? ” 

Mark  that  Beatrice  says  “ thy  desires  of  me,” 
not  “ love  of  me.”  This  implies  desire  to  possess  her 
on  the  part  of  Dante.  This  indicates  she  was  not 
Beatrice  Portinari,  since  such  desires  on  his  part 
towards  a married  woman  could  but  lead  away  from 
good,  instead  of  towards  it.  Eternal  Wisdom,  or 
the  gift  of  Contemplation  was  to  be  desired,  as  leading 
to  the  highest  which  can  be  hoped  for,  namely, 
union  with  God.  The  question  of  Beatrice  implies 
that  it  was  within  those  desires,  or  within  the  relations 
between  God  and  his  soul  that  the  first  obstacles 
rose  which  helped  to  strip  Dante  of  the  hope  of  passing 
onward,  and  decided  him  to  wait. 

“ And  what  allurements  and  what  advantages  were 
displayed  to  thee  in  the  aspect  of  the  others  that  thou 
must  needs  wander  before  them  ? ” 
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Here  we  have  the  idea  suggested  of  outside  in- 
fluence placed  in  opposition  to  the  inner  voice  of 
God. 

Thus  we  have  two  sets  of  reasons  for  Dante’s 
falling  off  from  Contemplation  : one  in  the  inner  region 
of  the  spirit,  the  other  in  the  world  outside  himself. 
This  brings  us  once  again  round  to  the  idea  that 
Dante  failed  to  rise  to  some  sacrifice  demanded,  gave 
up  the  life  of  Prayer,  and  turned  to  those  “ others  ” 
whom  Beatrice  places  in  such  contrast  to  herself. 
Dante’s  only  reply  is  “ Present  things  with  their 
false  pleasure  turned  away  my  steps,  soon  as  your 
face  was  hidden.”  Weeping,  he  thus  replies,  allowing 
the  questions  to  answer  themselves,  and  confessing 
his  inability  to  serve  God,  except  in  the  light  of 
his  “lady’s”  eyes.  Beatrice  continues:  “Thou  shalt 
hear  how'  my  buried  flesh  should  have  moved  thee  to 
a contrary  goal.  Ne’er  did  nature  and  art  present 
to  thee  pleasure  so  great  as  the  fair  members  wherein 
I was  enclosed  and  are  now  scattered  to  dust.”  The 
literalists  who  may  be  disposed  to  triumph  over 
the  “ came  sepolta  ” and  “ bella  membra  ” may 
turn  to  a few  lines  which  Dante  has  evidently 
inserted  for  their  benefit  further  on  {Paradiso,  Canto 
iv.). 

“ Since  from  things  sensible  alone  ye  learn 
That  which  digested  rightly  turns  to  intellectual 
For  no  other  cause  the  Scripture  condescending 
Graciously  to  your  perception 
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Hands  and  feet  to  God  attributes,  not  so  means 
And  Holy  Church 

Doth  represent  with  human  countenance 
Gabriel  and  Michael,  and  him  who  made 
Tobias  whole.” 

Cary.* 


Condescending  in  like  manner  to  the  infirmity  of 
his  readers,  Dante  writes  of  the  “ buried  flesh  ” and 
“ fair  members  ” of  his  personified  Contemplation  or 
Eternal  Wisdom.  This  “flesh”  and  these  “members” 
being,  of  course,  the  emotional  channels  through 
which  she  first  approached  Dante.  The  “ highest 
pleasure  ” which  failed  him  at  her  death,  means  the 
highest  use  to  which  his  emotions  could  ever  have 
been  put.  They  had  been  stirred  by  the  touch  of 
supernatural  things,  and  should  never  after  that  have 
declined  upon  what  was  earthly.  The  heart  whose 
pulses  had  throbbed  to  the  Divine  Touch  should  have 
been  consecrated  by  it  for  ever.  At  the  first  arrow 
of  deceitful  things  he  should  have  risen  to  “ her  ” 
who  lived  in  his  spirit. 

She  reminds  him  that  he  was  “ full-fledged,”  that 
is,  advanced  in  the  path  of  Contemplation,  when  he 
fell.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  “ young  damsel  ” 
alluded  to  here  was  Gemma,  Dante’s  wife.  If  her 
attractions  helped  to  turn  him  to  the  world  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  thus  allude  to  her.  He  does  not  spare 
his  Master  Brunetto  {Inferno),  dearly  loved  though  he 
* Everyman’s  Library  Edition  (Dent). 
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was;  he  does  not  spare  Forese.  Hemayhave  felt  bound 
to  make  so  much  acknowledgment  that  his  marriage » 
was  a mistake  of  vocation.  The  allurements  o;  p 
Gemma,  and  the  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  th(C 
family  to  which  she  belonged,  are,  perhaps,  those  a 
“ others  ” to  whom  he  alludes  by  the  lips  of  Beatrice  i 
As  he  says  a little  later,  “ the  nettle  of  repentance  ’ I 
so  stung  him  that  that  which  had  turned  him  most  tc  t 
love  of  it  became  hateful  to  him.  The  fact  thal ! 
Gemma  did  not  accompany  Dante  into  exile  mighi 
indicate  that  Dante  and  she  mutually  agreed  tc  1 
separate.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  not  con- 
genial to  each  other,  and  if  the  poet,  after  his  repent- 1 
ance,  confessed  everything  to  her,  an  agreement  ma> 
have  been  made  between  them.  It  is  remarkabh 
that  in  Ode  IV.  written  in  exile,  Dante  says  that  ever 
should  Florence  recall  him  “ a chain  clips  him  there 
where  he  is  which  would  prevent  his  return.”  Dante’s 
insistency  in  questioning  Beatrice  as  to  whether 
broken  vows  can  be  satisfied  for  (Canto  ii.,  Paradiso), 
her  flashing  look  in  reply,  as  if  to  reproach  him, 
and  his  ensuing  confusion,  taken  with  his  casting 
away  the  cord  (Canto  xvi..  Inferno),  would  almost 
seem  to  imply  that  he  had  himself  broken  a vow  of 
celibacy  in  marrying.  This  is  at  least  an  interesting 
matter  of  speculation  in  connection  with  his  self- 
accusations. Beatrice  reminds  Dante  that  he  was 
full-fledged  when  the  net  was  spread  for  him.  He 
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could  not  plead  youth  or  inexperience,  and  was 
advanced  in  the  ways  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  another 
point  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  it  was  at  the  period 
corresponding  with  the  end  of  the  third  Treatise, 
and  not  that  of  the  first  coming  of  the  “ Lady  of  the 
Window  ” that  Dante  fell  away.  It  was  after  he 
had  discovered  the  superiority  of  his  “ second  love, 
or  thought,”  and  after  he  had  completed  his  studies. 
He  could  not  have  been  called  “ full-fledged  ” until  then. 

“ Since  through  hearing  thou  art  grieving,  lift  up  thy 
beard  and  more  grief  shalt  thou  receive  by  looking.”  . . . 

“I  lifted  up  my  ehin,  and  when  by  the  beard  she 
asked  for  my  face,  well  I knew  the  venom  of  the 
argument.  Under  her  veil  and  beyond  the  stream  to 
me  she  seemed  to  surpass  more  her  ancient  self  than 
she  surpassed  others  here  when  she  was  with  us.” 

Beatrice  tells  Dante  to  lift  up  his  beard,  in  order  to 
remind  him  of  his  advanced  manhood,  and  to  look,  in 
order  to  drive  home  the  fact  that,  despite  that  beard, 
he  is  only  in  that  backward  stage  of  spirituality  when 
he  sees  her  across  the  stream  and  veiled.  He  is  scareely 
as  advaneed  as  at  nine  years  old.  And  yet  as  he 
gazes  at  her,  though  still  remote,  she  seems  even  more 
desirable  than  when  he  lived,  as  it  were,  in  her  house. 
His  father’s  humblest  servitors  excited  envy  and  long- 
ing in  the  Prodigal  starving  in  a strange  land,  and 
then  only  did  he  appreciate  his  father’s  house  as  he 
had  never  done  when  he  dwelt  there  in  peace. 
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“ So  much  remorse  gnawed  at  my  heart  that  I fell 
vanquished,  and  what  I then  became,  she  knoweth 
who  gave  me  the  cause.” 

Entirely  broken  and  repentant,  Dante  throws  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  God,  and  tastes  for  the  first  time 
in  many  weary  months  and  years  a few  drops  of  the 
Water  of  Life.  He  is  covered  by  the  four  Cardinal 
Virtues,  and,  as  long  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  salutation, 
he  was  strengthened  in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  so 
now,  through  them,  he  beholds  through  the  medium  of 
his  “ lady  ” the  Divine  and  Human  Nature  of  Christ, 
which  he  contemplates  with  delight  and  ardent  love. 

“ It  will  be  expedient  for  him  (the  servant  of  God) 
sometimes  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  the  ineompre- 
hensible  Godhead,  at  others  on  the  most  noble  Man- 
hood of  Christ,  and  to  ascend  and  descend  from  one 
to  the  other.”* 

This  is  what  Dante  does,  and  his  soul  tastes  in 
ravishment  of  that  food  which  “ satisfying  of  itself 
eauses  thirst  of  itself.”  This  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  to  the  renewed  sweetness 
granted  to  Dante  in  receiving  it,  after  his  long  and 
arduous  meditation,  confession  and  deep  sorrow  and 
self-accusation,  not  only  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance, 
but  within  his  inmost  soul.  Restored  to  the  sensible 
joys  of  Contemplation,  the  starving  spirit  of  the  poet 
feeds  upon  this  food,  and  goes  from  ecstasy  to  ecstasy, 
* Spiritual  Instruction,  Blosius. 
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from  the  old  Joys  of  the  “ eyes  ” to  the  still  greater 
rapture  of  the  “ smile.”  He  has  forgotten  the  higher 
love  of  the  Convivio,  and,  as  of  old,  would  rest  here, 
but  he  is  warned  he  must  not  gaze  too  fixedly.  These 
delights  are  not  the  highest,  and  there  must  be  no 
more  stopping  or  turning  aside  on  the  Way  of  Con- 
templation. His  understanding  being  still  darkened 
by  the  effects  of  sin,  and  by  the  precepts  of  the 
worldly  “ school  ” of  compromise  which  he  had 
followed,  Dante’s  mind  is  dazed  at  first  by  what 
it  experiences  (Canto  xxxiii.),  and  he  cannot  rise  to 
meet  the  Wisdom  which  his  “ lady  ” desires  to  infuse 
into  his  intellect.  From  this  dullness  he  learns  how 
far  the  way  he  had  pursued  was  from  the  Divine 
intention  in  his  regard.  When  he  has  learned  that 
lesson,  and  taught  it  thus  to  others,  God  permits  a 
second  and  more  perfect  draught  of  the  Water  of  Life. 

“ I came  back  from  the  most  holy  waves,  born 
again,  even  as  new  trees  renewed  with  new  foliage, 
pure  and  ready  to  mount  to  the  stars.” 

Once  more  Love  discourses  to  him  in  the  highest 
point  of  his  soul  which  is  Deity  (Chap.  II.,  Convivio, 
I.,  iii.).  He  has  received  back  all  that  he  once  had, 
and  much  more.  Higher  and  higher  he  mounts  in 
knowledge  and  in  love,  and  more  and  more  beautiful 
does  his  “ lady  ” grow  as  he  advances,  because  in  her 
is  imaged  the  growing  beauty  of  his  own  soul.  Finally, 
he  represents  her  as  leaving  him,  and  taking  her 
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seat,  not  alone,  but  beside  Rachel,  who  is  the  type 
of  Contemplation.  Beatrice,  the  Florentine  woman, 
would  have  had  no  rightful  place  among  these  Hebrew 
women,  ancestresses  of  Christ  and  types  of  His 
Church.  Dante  associates  his  lady  with  Rachel 
because  she  has  been  a messenger  or  emanation  of 
the  gift  of  Contemplation,  which,  as  it  were,  resides  in 
Heaven.  When  its  work  is  done  this  emanation 
returns  whence  it  came,  having  conducted  the  soul 
into  the  Living  Presence  itself.  Dante’s  final,  supreme 
and  ravishing  Vision  of  God  in  Trinity  is  obtained,  as 
is  fitting,  by  the  prayers  of  her,  whose  praises  he  has 
consistently  chanted,  the  Virgin,  ‘‘Daughter  of  her 
Son.” 

“ The  eyes  that  Heaven  with  love  and  awe  regards  4 
Fixed  on  the  Suitor  witnessed,  how  benign 
She  looks  on  pious  prayers,  then  fastened  they 
On  the  everlasting  light,  wherein  no  eye 
Of  creature,  as  may  well  be  thought  so  far 
Can  travel  inward.  I meanwhile,  who  drew 
Near  to  the  limit  where  all  wishes  end 
The  ardour  of  my  wish,  for  so  behoved 
Ended  within  me.  Beckoning  smiled  the  sage 
That  I should  look  aloft,  but  ere  he  bade 
Already  of  myself  aloft  I looked 
For  visual  strength  refining  more  and  more 
Bore  me  into  the  ray  authentical 
Of  sovran  light.  Thenceforward  what  I saw 
Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  memory’s  self 
To  stand  against  such  outrage  on  her  skill.” 

Canto  xxxiii.,  Paradiso  * 

* Gary’s  Trans.,  Everyman’s  Library,  Dent. 
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